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oe MANY PEOPLE, it would be an extra- 
ordinary suggestion that they should read 
the Manchester Guardian. They overlook the 
C d st b hj 9 l t fact that it is a national, not a local, paper. They 
nty of oaks : 
00 J O there's Pp € ' may think that it looks unexciting. Where are its 
paper nowadays ; Miss ! . enticements, its temptations, its naughty tidbits? 
| It is only to those to whom crystal-clear water 
Today many things are neatly pre-packed before they reach the P 5 
still tastes good, that the Manchester Guardian 
shops. But, even so, the considerate shopkeepet always wraps 
them up or puts them in a bag. To help the shopper take home appeals. Its appeal, ORES felt, 1s strong. Good 
her many purchases he supplies a carrier bag. Paper solves the writing, by good minds, may not move the mill- 
problem. In the earlier days of this hygienic transformation . ions. But it is moving to. the lively-minded 
the Reed Paper Group foresaw the enormous need for wrapping | minority. ; 
papers and have utilised all their great resources to meet that i r : 
The suggestion is that you should try the 
need. Today their output of kraft paper—the famous Aylesford 
kraft—is the largest in the whole of Europe; their white sulphite, Manchester Guardian. It comes to you free from 
smooth-surfaced to repel dirt and to facilitate printing, flows literary lipstick or slapstick. It looks at the world , 4 
from the great machines in rolls fifteen feet wide... with honest eyes. 
+ There ts no shortage of paper today You might—who knows?—find the 
: Manchester Guardian more satisfying, more 
refreshing, than all your other daily reading put - 
{ 5 ¢ ; together. You can but try! 
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Why France Seeks a British Alliance 


By JEAN-JACQUES SERVAN-SCHREIBER 


HE international context of our political decisions in 

France has changed perceptibly since the new American 
administration took office. Both the policy of continental 
federation and our view of the Indo-Chinese war have 

been influenced by the developments in Washington. So the new 
American policy is, for us as for you, the question of the moment. 
Two aspects of this policy seem important: the United States 
has decided, if possible, to force the Asiatic impasse, even at the 
risk of expanding the war with China. Also, America is resolved 
to use its subsidies to organise and direct the European military 


effort and to fix it at a level which the Americans consider desirable. ~ 


These two principles, these two directions of the new American 
policy, may lead us to consequences which we cannot accept. 
France would not follow America into a generalised war with 
China; and we should refuse to allow America to forge an ever- 
increasing number of German divisions in Europe. 

But it would be a waste of time to try to dissuade the United 
States by an appeal to sentiment. In Korea, the Americans bear 
nearly the entire burden of the war. If they judge that an additional 
risk is justified to try to bring about a successful conclusion, they 
will consider that we have no right to hinder them. In Europe, 
the matter is even simpler: from the moment that we accept 
their money we must allow them to attach conditions. If we are 


not prepared to follow through to the probable consequences, now 
is the time to take-the measures to limit the attendant responsi- 
bilities. For if we continue to extend our commitments in Asia, 
and to claim new and permanent subsidies in Europe, we should 
no longer have any means to check the acceleration. And there 
can be only one outcome: the break-up of the entire Atlantic 
machinery. 

The United States under President Eisenhower may undertake 
new enterprises and accept new risks; we have neither the moral 
right nor the practical means of preventing them. But it is our duty 
from now on not to bind ourselves imprudently, not to commit 
ourselves to what we cannot fulfil. We must try to achieve a 
certain independence. This is why you can find in France, since 
the American elections, a greater desire than ever to seek alliance 
with Britain. 

A European Commonwealth, encompassing Great Britain, the 
Continent, and their associated territories, would be in a position 
to achieve an economic equilibrium with the dollar area. And in 
its strategy this combination could attain the independence that 
we seek. This was the reason for the journey to London last month 
of M. René Mayer and M. Georges Bidault. Their mission raised 
the whole problem of Franco-British relations. As you know, the 
trip was a failure. For, beyond the immediate demands of France, 
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Great Britain is in fact faced with a global and decisive choice. This 
choice she does not yet appear prepared to make. 

From here, it seems that the British are agreed that they should 
seek the ‘ grand alliance’ with the United States. And only if they are 
certain that it is not accessible would they then resign themselves to 
considering the ‘ small alliance’ with the Continent. In your place, we 
would almost certainly do the same. The economic prosperity of the 
British Commonwealth and the influence of the British Cabinet on 
the destinies of the world would be much greater if America agrees 
to re-establish Anglo-American solidarity. If you should succeed in re- 
creating this solidarity, trade between the sterling and dollar areas 
could be established at a high level of activity, based on long-term 
agreements. And the political decisions of the United States in the cold 
war would be subject to prior discussion with Britain on the basis of a 
common strategy. 


‘Godfather of a Weak Area’? 

It is this endeavour which your ministers, Mr. Eden and Mr. Butler, 
began in Washington two weeks ago. If it fails, we think, then, the 
destiny of your country will be to become the godfather of a weak aréa, 
instead of being, as you dream, the co-administrators of a strong area. 
England would have to fall back on a ‘ small alliance’, create a Euro- 
pean Commonwealth. To acquire its financial independence it must 
establish its trade with the dollar area at a reduced level, and the role 
of such a Europe in world politics would be to try to limit the conse- 
quences of the great conflict rather than to hope to control it. This 
“small alliance’, which would be for us ‘ Greater Europe’, you have 
not yet accepted. Yet we, here, believe there is little reasonable chance 
that the American government—still less the Congress—will yield to 
your demands. This holds true for financial aid, for commercial agree- 
ments, for Chinese policy, and for an atomic pool. 

This is why we think the representations which France is making to 
you in the name of the Continent, though vain today, will one day be 
accepted. Alliance with Britain is the only broad policy possible for 
France. There is no solution to economic disequilibrium without the 
creation of a common monetary area with Britain. There is no valid 
European framework for the German problem without a fundamental 
agreement between France and Great Britain. There is no possibility 
of independent action in Asia without common Franco-British resolution. 

True, we have constantly failed in this policy, but we will persevere. 
Great Britain will come to Europe. We must seek it without respite. 
For beyond economics and politics, beyond even logic, we can see in 
the depths of French opinion a profound reluctance to playing our role 
without the support and agreement of Great Britain. This is practically 
a mystique—strangely irrational. 


The extent of the attraction which Britain exercises on opinion in 


our country is astonishing to see. No French government since the end 
of the war has been able, without great difficulty, to gain acceptance for 
any policy, whatever its merits, which was independent of British policy. 
This phenomenon is what dominates today, behind the scenes, the very 
confused debate in France on the European army: In practical terms of 
arithmetic the question of ratification in our parliament of the European 
army treaty is very simple: it depends entirely on the vote of 105 
deputies of the Socialist Party. If they vote for it the treaty will be 
ratified, despite even the solid opposition of General de Gaulle and his 
party. 

The present Government came to office two months ago with the 
avowed intention of trying to modify the treaty according to the 
Gaullist wishes. MM. Mayer and Bidault thought they could appease 
the Gaullist opposition by the so-called ‘ additional protocols’. Now it 
seems clear that no kind of protocol but only the abandonment of the 
whole project could satisfy the Gaullists. So we shall hear less and 
less of the protocols, I believe. 


Arithmetical and Psychological Reasons 

This brings us back to the Socialists. And the Socialists want no 
project of which Great Britain is not an associate, in some way. That 
arithmetical reason explains much of the French pressure on the London 
Government to accept some form of association. The other reason is, 
as I said, psychological. There is*a widespread feeling in the French 
public that if something is not good for Britain it would not be good 
for us. Also, there is a deep confidence in the political judgment of the 
British. This is strange, since it would be rather easy to show that 
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since the war Britain has very rarely helped Europe out of political 
dilemmas. 

After the war, Britain had the task of organising Europe, a Europe 
which was only too willing to follow its directives, as was clearly 
demonstrated by the congresses over which Mr. Churchill himself pre- 
sided. But you did nothing. You let the German problem drift until it 
was raised under the most difficult conditions. The Viet Nam cancer 
paralyses France in Europe. Britain should understand that through 
the Indo-Chinese war France, and thus Europe, runs the risk of being 
involved in a terrible Asiatic adventure. Nevertheless, Indo-China pro- 
tects Malaya, which brings you as many dollars as this ‘ protection’ 
costs us. So instead of helping us, in the face of America, to disengage 
ourselves from the Asiatic entanglement, you have been pushing us 
further in. ; 

In the Atlantic Alliance Britain has made herself the champion of 
bilateral negotiations of autarchic rearmament plans. She has made 
inevitable the miserable competition for American subsidies. When, as 
at Strasbourg, an economic plan was proposed, to be presented in 
common to the United States, Britain not only took no interest in it, 
but expended her efforts on discrediting it in Washington. 

And yet those French statesmen who, pleading this brief, propose 
that their country should play its role a little apart from that of Britain, 
meet in public opinion a diffuse but profound hostility—which could - 
be fatal. This is a strange and often irritating paradox. To explain and 
justify this phenomenon we must look at it in another light. The west, 
face to face with Stalinism, is forced to resist externally and struggle 
internally. To survive in the competition, it creates coalitions and 
Strives to produce more and more, and do it more efficiently. And we 
apply so much of our effort and propaganda to these armies, these 
common markets, these pacts, these high authorities, that we have 
practically come to take them for an end in themselves. We have 
practically lost sight of the purpose: to preserve, in the midst of our 
progress and our struggle, the dignity of man. And to this there remains 
today, in the eyes of the French, only one authentic witness—Great 
Britain. It is the merit, or the good fortune, of Great Britain to be the 
last democracy. It is not really the fault of the others if the effort 
necessary for self-preservation is forcing them to change their very - 
nature. We cannot judge America on the wave of morality and the 
spirit of ideological crusade which, unfortunately, accompany her will 
to resist. It is difficult to reproach Germany for drawing on her 
dangerous convictions of the recent past for the present struggle, And 
even here, or in Italy, because the Communist Party is the first force 
in the country, political life and the legislative process are poisoned. 


Confidence in Man 

There remains Great Britain. We see in the west only Britain to 
free the atomic spy, Nunn May; to accept without reservation the 
system of direct single-member voting; to forbid the police to bear 
arms. The British are the repositories of the treasure which all of our 
efforts are intended to safeguard—confidence in man. 

An alliance is not only an addition of power and of means. It creates 
through a natural evolution a vital link, a constant interchange between 
two societies. And, therefore, especially because we must enter into 
other alliances, we need the alliance with Great Britain—the British 
presence. It is that need which explains the curious susceptibility of the 
French people towards England—a towering factor in our political 
life today.—Third Programme 
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- Canada and Britain’s Economy 


By BLAIR FRASER 


. 


R. R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, has lately 

been spending a long week-end here in Ottawa in what are 

called ‘ conversations’ with the Government of Canada. 

- From what reporters have been able to learn, the conversa- 

tions have been a bit one-sided. Mr. Butler has been reporting on the 

talks he had already concluded in Washington; the Canadians have been 

listening more than they have been talking. The understand- 

ing here is that Mr. Butler had a very friendly reception in 

Washington; that. he found American cabinet officers very 

understanding, very sympathetic, and absolutely non-com- 

mittal: they had no promises to offer, either on the removal 

of the various barriers which now shut out British and other 

foreign goods from the American market nor upon the pro- 

posal to set up some kind of support fund to allow the 

pound sterling to be made immediately convertible into 
dollars or other currencies. 

As far as we have been told, Mr. Butler has made no 
proposal of any kind to the Government of Canada, these 
things were all thoroughly discussed at the Commonwealth 
Conference in London only a few months ago, and neither 
there nor here was any particular demand made upon 
Canada. But the question does arise: Why not? Why should 
not Canada do more than she has done or is doing to help 
the United Kingdom and the other Commonwealth coun- 
tries out of the financial difficulties that have become so 
dreadfully familiar in the past eight years? Goodness knows, 
we have done enough talking about how well off we are; 
Canada modestly admits to having the second highest stan- 
dard of living in the world, some of us talk as if it were the 
highest. Canadians never tire of telling other people about 

- our enormous new wealth in oil, in uranium, in iron, in 
water power, all over and above the considerable natural 
endowment that we knew we had before the war. 

Last month, the Minister of Finance, the Hon. Douglas 
Abbott, reported in his budget speech that in the three years 
since the beginning of 1950 the total output of the Canadian 
economy has gone up by nearly twenty per cent. The gross 
national product for 1952 was $23,000,000,000 or about : 
£8,000,000,000 sterling. Mr. Abbott is budgeting for another rise of 
four per cent. this year. In the same speech Mr. Abbott announced a 
reduction of eleven per cent. in personal income tax; by a rather un- 
happy coincidence eleven per cent. is precisely the fraction by which 
the United States’ income tax will be cut if Congress allows the present 
war surtax to expire. President Eisenhower is trying hard to persuade 
Congress to continue the present level of taxation until they have 
contrived to balance the ; 
budget. But, of course, : 
Canada has had a bal- 
anced budget ever since 
the war, indeed, an over- 
balanced budget. We have 
had embarrassing budget 
surpluses every year, cut 
our net debt by nearly 
$2,300,000,000, that is to 
say we have cut the net 
national debt in seven 
years by the full amount 
of one year’s total national 
income. 

No doubt that is all 
very fine for us, but it 
does not answer, it merely 
aggravates the question we 
posed a minute ago: Why 
is Canada not carrying a 
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bigger share of the common burden? The burden, rot only of defend- 
ing the free world with armed strength, but also of shoring up the 
economy of the west, restoring it to material health and prosperity. 
Most visitors from Britain are too polite to put it as bluntly as that, 
but some do. A few years ago, Harold Wilson, then: President of the 
Board of Trade, made a tour of Canada; at one point he summed up 
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the Canadian attitude as: ‘ All aid short of help’. I believe Mr. Wilson 
made that remark under the impression he was speaking off the record, 
but it got into the papers and it created a considerable fuss at the time. 
However, I suspect Mr. Wilson was saying no more than a great many 
of his countrymen were thinking. Somebody once remarked of our late 
Prime Minister, Mackenzie King: ‘that man knows more answers than 
there are questions’, That is a remark that might be applied to many 

. a less eminent Canadian, as he explains, withexasperating 
smoothness and plausibility, just why this fat, rich land 
cannot spare a drop of its’ milk and honey for hard- 
pressed comrade countries. And I admit the reasons 
sound a little too smooth. But there are reasons; they 
fall into two categories: one has to do with Canada and 
the other with the United Kingdom. 

The first category is the fact that the Canadian boom 
—though it is genuine enough—has been somewhat mis- 
leadingly described. In spite of our high employment 
level, our high wages, and our rising national income, in 
spite of all this, Canada does not produce an exportable 
surplus of goods. The United States does. After the 
United States has sold all the goods that can be sold in 
the home market at present prices, and then sold all that 
can be sold abroad, at present prices, with the existing 
dollar supplies in other countries, there is still a con- 
siderable surplus remaining. It is now running around 
$2,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000 a year in value, and 
it has been as high as $6,000,000,000. Canada is in the 
opposite situation most years, because of the enormovs 
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flow of foreign investment into Canada, because Canadians have been 
hired to build railways and mines and power plants and oil refineries 
which are not yet producing anything. Canada has been able to buy 
much more than she sells abroad. In 1951, we bought $500,000,000 
worth more than we sold; in 1950, $300,000,000. Last year we did 
run up a modest surplus in our international balance of payments, but 
it was not nearly big enough to offset the deficits of previous years. 
There is nothing to indicate it will be permanent. 

You can see what that means. It means that Canada can only give 
anything away either by imposing a cut in our standard of living by 
deliberate and artificial means, or by giving away borrowed money. 
We have found out already that we cannot finance foreign aid out of 
our reserves of American dollars. The last time we tried that, with the 
British Loan in 1946 and °47, we nearly went bankrupt; we had to 
inch our way back to solvency by a drastic set of import controls. They 
were not only unpalatable and unpopular, they were directly contrary 
to the Geneva Agreement on tariffs and trade which we had just 
signed. Indeed, by common 
consent, they are just the sort 
of thing that every western 
nation is trying earnestly to get 
rid of. But, of course, we could 
lower our own living standard: 
after all, we are always brag- 
ging about how high it is. And 
we could give some direct 
economic aid to allied coun- 
tries: as a matter of fact, 
Canada was asked to do just 
that very unofficially, and it is 
not Officially admitted, but also 
very directly, at the North 
Atlantic Council some fifteen 
months ago. Canada refused. 
Canadian delegates argued that 
the only way Canada could 
provide economic aid would be 
by giving away the food and 
the raw materials that were 
now being sold for dollars. 
They were afraid that if they 
once started giving some frac- 
tion of these things away for 
nothing, they would have a 
hard time selling the rest. 
Everybody would want to be 
on the free list; at the very 
least, to get a big reduction in i 
prices. And so it was argued that the eventual effect of even a rather 
small gift of exportable goods would be to knock the bottom out of 
the export market on which the whole structure of Canadian prosperity 
depends. That is the argument. I do not understand why that dread- 
ful effect should follow a small gift from Canada when it did not 
follow the large gift of Marshall Aid from the United States, but the 
whole foreign trade of the United States is only a small fraction of 
their livelihood and it is the dominant fraction of Canada’s. So it is a 
much graver problem here. 

But whether you accept that argument or not, there is another whole 
category of reasons that make it more or less irrelevant now. The fact 
is that Britain no longer wants direct economic aid from Canada or 
from anyone else. The Marshall Plan has served its time and its 
purpose. It will go down in history, I am sure, as the most enlightened 
and generous act of statesmanship ever performed by any nation for 
the benefit. of other nations, but the time for that method has gone 
by. For both giver and receiver, the drawbacks have come to outweigh 
the advantages. Britain is asking now for ‘trade not aid’. That is a 
slogan which Canada certainly endorses, but there is not a great deal 
Canada can do of her own, motion to bring it closer to actuality. Take 
the proposal for a convertibility fund—the kind of dollar safety net to 
keep the pound from slipping too far in a free money market. If the 
reaction to that proposal was sympathetic in Washington, I am sure 
it was much more sympathetic here. Moreover, in Canada, there is 
no political obstacle to such a plan, quite the reverse. And the leader 
of the Opposition has for two years been demanding Canadian action 
to make convertibility possible. You may be sure that if a concrete 
proposal is made which has a snowball’s chance of getting through 
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U.S. Congress, it will have all the support that Canada can put behind 
it. But until such a concrete proposal is made, and until American 
support is forthcoming it is idle to suggest—and no one in fact has 
suggested—that Canada could do anything on her own. It calls for 
much bigger money than any small country could possibly put up. 

What about the other aspect of building up trade? What’ about 
tariffs and trade restrictions? Even more important, what about 
Canadian willingness to buy British goods? To take the second 
point first: it is true that Canada could do more in the direction 
of buying British goods. Britain is selling three and a half times 
as much machinery here as she sold even in 1949 for example, 
but British salesmen still complain that Canadian engineers are pre- 
judiced in favour of the American product they have been used to. 
And some of these reluctant- engineers work and purchase for the 
Canadian Government itself. The announced policy of trying to stimu- 
late sterling imports has not percolated down to the operating levels 
in all cases. But, although Canadians might well do more in buying 
_ British, do not forget this: we 

. are the only people on this 
continent who are doing or are 
likely to do anything at all. 
Canada is a market where the 
British producer has a number 
of special advantages. Cana- 
dians want Britain to earn 
more dollars and so be able to 
buy more Canadian goods. 
Canadians have a sentimental 
attachment to Britain and to 
British products that Ameri- 
cans have-not got. The very 
words ‘ Buy British’ still have 
an almost patriotic appeal to 
thousands of people in Canada. 
And speaking of special ad- 
vantages, do not overlook the 
imperial preference that still 


British goods are admitted to 
Canada at very low rates of 
duty; rates far lower than any 
realist could hope to get out of 
the United States Congress. 
With the exception of one or 
two lines like woollen textiles, 
I do not think there is any 
range of goods on which 
Canada could help British 
imports by a tariff reduction. We are all committed now against 
discriminatory trade practices, and so a tariff cut for Britain would 
have to mean a cut of the same proportion for the United States, and 
except in the one or two cases I mentioned, the effect of a tariff cut 
would simply be an additional flow of American goods into the 
Canadian market. And so far, neither British nor Canadian goods 
can compete with American prices. With all these advantages in the 
Canadian market, the British are selling here considerably less than 
half of what they are buying. The deficit in British trade with Canada 
—if it keeps on running at the same rate as in January—will be nearly 
£200,000,000 this year. There is very little Canada can do about that. 
What Canada can do and is doing is to provide the British exporter 
with a working model of an accessible American market. In other 
words, if the American tariff wall were reduced as low as the most 
optimistic could hope, and if American customs regulations were re- 
formed to make sense, then the British exporter would find himself 
competing in a market only a little bit tougher than the Canadian. 
Meanwhile, the Canadian market can serve as an example to the 
Americans, too: we do at least offer a living proof that a country 
can get on reasonably well, not collapse or starve or have mass un- 
employment, while operating behind a fairly low tariff wall and accept- 
ing stiff foreign competition. All this does not sound like much, indeed, 
it is not much as far as active help goes. But in the opinion of those in 
charge, it is about all Canada can do for the time being.—Home Service 
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The March number of The Geographical Magazine (2s. 6d.) contains an 
article on ‘Royal Tombs at Mycenae’ by Freya Stark, and an account of 
life in the Brazilian jungle by Francis Huxley. 
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operates in the Canadian tariff. — 
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The Significance of the Bohlen Case 


By JOSEPH HARSCH 


HE American Government has been doing its best for a week 

to pay attention to the news from Moscow. The Secretary of 

State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, showed his appreciation of what 

that news might portend, when he gave his answer to a news 
conference question on whether any diplomatic approaches had been 
made to Moscow. Mr. Dulles replied that he would not answer that 
type of question, because if he did make a practice of doing so, he might 
find himself forced some day to give a false answer. 

It seems clear that Mr. Dulles does not regard the recent series of 
fair-sounding words from Moscow as yet providing sufficient evidence 
of peaceful intent to justify an American diplomatic approach. At the 
same time, Mr. Dulles is plainly interested in those words from Moscow, 
and he is ready to use the channels of diplomacy, to explore their 
meaning, at the first moment when he regards the evidence of sincerity 
to be sufficient. 


A Specialist on Russia 

However, it is symptomatic of the Washington week that one question 
and one answer on the subject of Moscow news was the only disgression 
at an unusually long news conference devoted otherwise exclusively to 
the case of Mr. Charles E. Bohlen. Now the least important thing about 
the Bohlen case, as it developed here, was the central figure himself. 
But a word of identification is in order. Mr. Bohlen is a career foreign- 
service officer, who entered the sérvice in 1929, when a Republican, 
Herbert Hoover, was President of the United States. Mr. Bohlen was, 
and is, a Republican himself. But as a career civil servant, he kept out 
of active politics, and has served with rising distinction in his pro- 
fession during the Roosevelt and the Truman presidencies. He and a 
colleague, Mr. George Kennan, have long been regarded as the leading 
American specialists in Russian affairs. Mr. Kennan is still the titular 
American Ambassador to Russia. Mr. Bohlen has been appointed by 
President Eisenhower to succeed Mr. Kennan. That appointment has 
become, by sheer political accident, the lively issue of the day here. 

Mr. Bohlen has precisely the same personal relationship with the 
issues involved as has a battlefield chosen by two armies for a fight. 
The field does not cause the battle, nor did Mr. Bohlen cause this’one. 
Yet a battle of considerable importance has been joined over his un- 
fortunate person. There are two issues involved in this American 
political contest, which also have only an accidental relationship to each 
other. One of them is the issue of the Civil Service against political 
patronage. The other is the issue of American policy towards Soviet 
Russia; more particularly, the issue over whether Titoism is a tolerable 
solution to the problem of the size of the Russian Empire. 


The American Civil Service 
May I first explain the background to these two separate issues, and 
then relate them to Mr. Bohlen? Except in the armed forces, and until 


. . . \ 
very recently, there has not been a career service in the American 


Government, as the British understand such a service. A continuing Civil 
Service for career men and women was founded in America, in the year 
1882, but it applied, in the beginning, only to the men and women in 
the lowest-paid positions, the clerks and the stenographers. It was really 
not until the presidency of Herbert Hoover, from 1928 to 1932, that 
bright young people out of the universities ever began to think of the 
Government as the place for a career. The top positions had always, 
until that time, been filled by.political appointment. The foundation of 
the American Civil Service was therefore the idea of protection for the 
humblest, not the idea of staffing the Government service with the best. 
The career of foreign service progressed faster than did the services in 
the home branch of the Government. However, even in this foreign 
service, it was not until the Roosevelt Administration that career 
officers could really hope to reach the top of their profession. Befofe 
Roosevelt, ambassadors were almost always chosen from the ranks of 
political supporters of the President. Most members of Congress still 
tend, to this day, to think of an ambassador as being properly a wealthy 
contributor to the party, not as a career foreign-service officer. 


Thus, when General Eisenhower became President of the United 
States, there was a widespread assumption throughout his party that 
most embassies would be cleared for wealthy and deserving campaign 
contributors. The President and Mr. Dulles recognised this expectation, 
with their first three new embassy assignments. London, Paris, and 
Rome were disposed of in this traditional fashion. But then Mr. Dulles 
announced a series of ambassadorial appointments out of the ranks of 
the career service. He also filled several top policy-making positions in 
the Department of State with career men. This produced widespread 
grumbling throughout the party, and it reduced Mr. Dulles’ popularity 
in the party. Disgruntled politicians have been looking around for an 
issue upon which they could challenge the process of putting profes- 
sional interests ahead of party interests in the employment of ambassa- 
dors. The President and Mr. Dulles were bound to have to fight a 
tough battle over at least one -ambassadorial appointment. It was an 
inevitable battle in the process of the growth of the Civil Service idea 
in the United States. That was one of the issues which happened to be 
joined over Mr. Bohlen. 

The other issue arises out of the question which is argued here, as 
it is also argued in your country, over whether the real enemy of the 
western world is the size of the Russian Empire or the doctrine of 
Communism. There are groups of people in the United States, as there 
are in your country, who believe that Communism is the enemy. These 
are people who will make no compromise with Communism in any 
form; who do not trust Tito to be a faithful friend or partner; who can 
conceive of liberation of eastern Europe and of China only in terms of 
the complete reversal of all the existing governments in those areas. In 
America, such people supported the Republican Party in the past, be- 
cause the Democrats, under Roosevelt and Truman, had accepted Com- 
munist Russia as an ally during the war, and Communist Yugoslavia as 
an ally against Russia in more recent times. 


Mr. Dulles Disappoints 

During the election campaign of last autumn, Mr. Dulles made 
several speeches which sounded, to the people I have just been describ- 
ing, as though he saw matters in their way. But since Mr. Dulles 
became the Secretary of State, he has disappointed these people. He 
has not sought more war with the Communist part of the world, 
instead he has been operating within the context of the Eisenhower 
policy. He maintains friendly relations with President Tito of Yugo- 
slavia. He has indicated a hope that some day Communist China 
will break away from Moscow, and that out of that break peace 
not war will emerge. Therefore the small element which wants relent- 
less war with every Communist government is dissatisfied with 
Mr. Dulles. To such people, Mr. Dulles is doing an intolerable thing 
even to send any ambassador,to Moscow. It became even more intolerable 
when the man selected for the Moscow post was one who had been an 
interpreter to Roosevelt at Yalta, and who had the audacity to contend, 
before a senatorial committee, that Yalta was not a treasonable affair. 

That is the background—the stage setting of the Bohlen case. The 
moment Mr. Bohlen’s name went to the Senate for confirmation, the 
protests began to be heard. They came from senators who had built 
their own political campaigns around the contention that original sin 
was inherent in Yalta, and therefore present in all persons who were 
present at Yalta. To them, either Mr. Bohlen was wrong in having gone 
to Yalta, or their campaigns were wrong; and of course no politician 
cares to admit that his campaign was wrong. The issue was created out 
of the accumulations of the past. And so it was joined over Mr. Bohlen. 
Subsequently, the issue was inflamed by an administrative failing; 
because Mr. Bohlen had spent most of his career outside the United 
States, there had never been a security check run on his record. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation was instructed to make one as soon 
as his appointment as Ambassador to Moscow was announced, this being 
a routine procedure in Washington in these times. The F.B.I. gathered 
all the material it could on Mr. Bohlen, and inevitably, in the process, 

(continued on page 514) 
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Queen Mary 


HROUGH all the changes and chances that have befallen 

the Royal Family Queen Mary has been, for as long as 

most people now living can remember, an abiding. figure. 

Born in the thirtieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign she 
lived through a procession of events that not only completely 
transformed the world in which she was brought up but in the 
latter period of her life cast deep shadows on her path. The 
courage, dignity, and quiet steadfastness of purpose with which 
she faced the buffetings of fortune won for her an admiration 
and an affection that her own advancing years did nothing to 
diminish. 

‘Thank God!’ wrote Queen Victoria in her Journal at the 
time of Princess May’s marriage to Prince George, ‘ Thank God! 
Georgie has got such an excellent, useful, and good wife! Every 
time I see them I love them more and respect them greatly’. 
The sixty crowded years since those words were written have 
surely vindicated Queen Victoria’s judgment. As Duchess of 
York, as Princess of Wales, as Queen and in her widowhood 
she has given ample proof of her excellence, her usefulness, her 
goodness. In happiness, in sorrow, Queen Mary put duty before 
all else in life—duty to God, duty to the Throne, duty to all 
that belonged to the constitutional monarchy in which from her 
earliest days she had been schooled. But though this sense of 
duty was the touchstone of her actions she never—whatever 
changes in her world she was called upon to face—lost her zest 
for living, her sympathy for the suffering of others or her eager- 
ness to keep abreast of the times. She had her own particular 
interests—needlework was one of them, the collection and love 
of antiques was another: but it is not easy to think of anyone— 
royal, noble, or commoner—who possessed and retained into the 
ninth decade of life so wide and vigorous an interest in the broad 
panorama of the passing scene as did Queen Mary. Her attend- 
ance at royal functions, her presence at public ceremonies, the 
tours she made of galleries and exhibitions of all kinds, her visits 
to the theatre and the cinema—all such activities and enjoyments, 
fulfilled as they were up to within a few months of her death, 


bore witness not only to her sense of public duty but also to her 


vitality, her youthful spirit and to the pleasure she took in following 
everything that was going on. 

To the royal house Queen Mary’s death means the loss of a 
beloved mother, grandmother and great grandmother; it means 
too the loss of a wise counsellor. To Her Majesty the Queen 
and to all the members of her family there flows out at this 
moment the deep and affectionate sympathy of all her peoples— 
mourning, as they do, the death of a gracious lady whose life 
was dedicated to the service of the country, the Commonwealth, 
and Empire, who in the stress of circumstance maintained the 
royal dignity and was ever mindful of the people’s welfare, and 
who by her devotion, her kindliness, and by the eager interest 
she took in the changing world about her gained the respect and 
love of millions. Queen Mary will always be remembered and 
talked of with reverence and affection. 


LES DENNER 


What They Are Saying 


Foreign broadcasts on Marshal Tito’s visit 


PRESIDENT TITO’s VISIT to London dominated commentaries from the 
western world, while communist commentators gave their main atten- 
tion to President Gottwald’s funeral and to Mr. Malenkov’s pro“estations 
of peace. 
‘Yugoslav transmissions gave a great deal of publicity to President 
Tito’s visit to London. A typical comment was that quoted from Borba: 
The warm welcome extended to the Yugoslav President by the British 
people and their government has produced a very favourable impression 
in Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav people see in this welcome a proof of the 
great significance which responsible British circles and the whole British 
people attach to the visit. In this welcome, they also see a mark of 
attention shown by Britain to Yugoslavia and recognition of the efforts 
which Yugoslavia is making to ensure her freedom and independence 
and to contribute to the preservation of world peace. 

From Italy a number of newspapers were quoted, expressing anxiety 
lest the visit might pave the way for a compromise on Trieste. From 
France, the independent right-wing Le Monde was quoted as pointing 
out that it was a tradition in British foreign policy that friendly relations 
with any state do not imply approval of its internal regime. 

Comment from Spain was indignant. Pueblo was quoted for the 
allegation that British public opinion was unanimous in its opposition 
to Marshal Tito’s visit and for an expression of horror at Mr. Churchill, 
the champion of anti-communism, welcoming to London the ‘ Red 
Dictator of Belgrade’. 

From Australia, the Melbourne Sun-News Pictorial was quoted as 
declaring that realists welcomed the visit: : 

While the visit offers an easy target for the cynic and has been 
criticised from quarters which have not forgotten the repressive tactics 
of the Tito regime, realists will welcome this attempt to strengthen co- 
operation between Yugoslavia and the western democracies. Yugoslavia 
is strategically important, possesses thirty divisions composed of tough 
fighting men, who lack the best modern equipment. If this deficiency 
is remedied as a result of Tito’s London visit, Yugoslavia could present 

a formidable front to any aggressor. 

From western Germany, several newspapers were quoted as pointing 
to the significance of Tito’s visit in view of the changes in the Kremlin: 
Tito knew better than anyone else in the western world the methods 
and potentialities of the Soviet rulers. Frankfurter-Allgemeine Zeitung, 
commenting on ‘the happy event of Tito’s break with Stalin’, was 
quoted as saying: - 

_The Balkans have always had a great attraction for the British Prime 
Minister. He recognised at an early stage the danger of a Bolshevisation 
of south-eastern Europe. He fought against it’ in vain: Roosevelt 
turned a deaf ear to all Churchill’s approaches in this direction. 

From the United States, the New York Herald Tribune was quoted 
as saying: 

~Tito’s visit to Britain is a dramatic and promising event. In such 
contacts between Yugoslavia and the west lies the best hope of temper- 
ing Communist rule, as well as cementing an alliance between people 
who, whatever their ideologies, are prepared to resist enslavement by 
Moscow. * 

From Turkey, Cumhuryet was quoted as expressing the belief that the 
growing co-operation between Britain and Yugoslavia may cause a 
violent reaction in Moscow, ‘ because the Kremlin is alarmed by every 
move that may increase the chances of other satellites following Tito’s 
example’. The first reaction to the visit from behind the Iron Curtain 
came from. Budapest radio two days after Tito’s arrival in London. 
It described Marshal Tito as an old agent of the British espionage 
service, visiting his British employers to bargain for further rewards 
for his filthy services. ; 

“Peaceful co-existence’ was the theme of a number of broadcasts 
from Moscow last week. According to a Moscow broadcast to North 
America on March 21, ‘peaceful competition’ between states of 
different systems was the desire of the Soviet Government. Another 
Moscow speaker in English described this co-existence. as one of the 
crucial issues of today. In contrast to the usual Moscow propaganda 
theme that the Soviet Union won the last war single-handed, this com- 
mentator added that it was the harmonious co-operation of Britain, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union that resulted in a. common victory, 
and he believed the same process was possible in peace time. A Moscow 
broadcast quoted Pravda as reviving the plea for a five-power settlement 
of differences. > 
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The Passing of Queen Mary 


A broadeast account of her life 


UEEN MARY was christened Victoria Mary, after the 

great Queen, and thad many of the qualities which earned 

Queen Victoria the love and respect of her people. She 

was wife, friend, and counsellor of King George V 
throughout his long reign. She knew much sorrow and anxiety in 
her family life, as well as 
pride and joy. She lived to 
see her second son reign- 
ing in the tradition of his 
father; she witnessed his 
funeral procession; she 
saw her grand-daughter 
become Queen, and a 
great-grandson growing up 
in direct succession to the 
‘Throne. 

Queen Mary was de- 
scended on her mother’s 
side from George III. Her 
father was the Duke of 
Teck, who distinguished 
himself in the Egyptian 
campaign of 1882. As a 
young girl, known popu- 
larly as Princess May, she 
led the cloistered life of 
the well-brought-up girl 
of that time. However, 
when she was sixteen her 
family went to live in 
Italy for reasons of eco- 
nomy; and she developed 
in Florence the taste for 
art and antiques which 
was to be one of her 
abiding interests. 

Her engagement at the 
age of twenty-four to the 
Duke of Clarence ended 
tragically with the death 
of the Duke a month 
before the appointed wed- 
ding day. For a year she 
withdrew herself from 
social life; then, in 1893, 
she married the Duke of 
York, afterwards King 
George V, amid scenes of 
great rejoicing. In 1901, immediately after the accession of King 
Edward VII she and her husband set out by sea on a long Empire 
tour, visiting Gibraltar and Malta, Australia and New Zealand, 
South Africa and Canada. Four years later, and now Princess of 
Wales, she accompanied her husband on a tour of India. It was 
during this tour, at the great Indian Durbar, that her tent caught 
fire, and her courage and presence of mind in danger made a 
great impression. 

King Edward VII died in 1910; the following year King George 
V, with Queen Mary at his side, was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey. Now began the twenty-five years of the reign of King 
George V, which included the violent upheaval of the first world 
war; and Queen Mary had already fully acquired that reputation 


for graciousness, goodness and wisdom which added so much to 
the success of the reign. She had six children, one of whom, 
Prince John, died at the age of thirteen; another, the Duke of 
Kent, was killed on active service during the second world war. 
She thought wifehood and motherhood were a woman’s supreme 
duties, and she constantly 
set the example. When the 
Silver Jubilee of the reign 
was celebrated in 1935, 
Queen Mary received 
many demonstrations of 
her people’s warm admira- 
tion and affection. She 
had an even _ greater 
assurance of the nation’s 
sympathy a few months 
later, when King George 
V died. She faced bereave- 
ment with the same firm- 
ness of mind which she . 
had always shown in mis- 
fortune. 

After the abdication of 
her eldest son, King 
Edward VIII, in circum- 
stances which were very 
painful to her, she saw her 
second son take over the 
heavy responsibilities of 
the Throne, as King 
George VI, and become 
firmly established in the 
love of the people. 
Throughout the second 
world war, she made occa- 
sional public appearances, 
and shared many of her 
people’s hardships. At the 
age of eighty-one she 
attended the wedding of 
Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and 
was one of the sponsors 
at the christening of 
Prince Charles, their first- 
born son, her first great- 
grandchild. Three years 
later, from a window of 
Marlborough House, she watched the funeral procession of King 
George VI. When the Prime Minister spoke in the House of 
Commons on the messages of sympathy to the Royal Family, he 
said of Queen Mary: ‘ May she find comfort in the regard and 
affection which flow to her from all who have watched and admired 
her through these long years when her example has inspired not 
only her family but all the British people ’. 

Queen Mary was an expert needlewoman, and in 1941 she 
started work on a gross-point carpet, which on its completion 
she presented to the nation as her contribution towards bridging 
the dollar gap. After being exhibited during 1950 at home and in 
North America, the carpet was bought by a Canadian women’s 
organisation for 100,000 dollars, which was paid into the Treasurys 
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MOORLAND TROUT 


‘I THINK I HaD better have a definition of “ moorland” first’, said 
H. R. Jukes in ‘ Open Air’. ‘ There appears to be considerable latitude 
among anglers in the use of the word. My southern friends seem to 
think that every fish not born and bred in a chalk stream is a moorland 
trout, whereas we in the north and west are perhaps a little more 
constricted in our application of the term. “ Moorland” trout with us 
means just what it says—the little fellows living in the mountain becks 
and smaller rivers—the ones the Scots sometimes refer to as “ waters ” 

‘It is good fun, fishing for these little chaps; but you have to be 
in the mood for fun, you know—full of the holiday spirit, should I 
say? It is no good going out with furrowed brow and all that, deep in 
concentrated thought on 
just which particular fly 
you may have to use, your 
method of attack, and so 
on—as of course you have 
to do with the more so- 
phisticated giants of the 
chalk streams, making 
almost a psychological 
exercise of your fishing. 
Nothing like that. I can 
assure you—and I should 
know—that there is not a 
great deal of mental de- 
velopment needed to en- 
able one to catch moor- 
land trout. It is rather like 
playing pontoon instead of 
serious bridge. 

‘And, moreover—I am 
speaking as a true York- 
shireman now, you will 
realize!—miles and miles 
of this moorland fishing is 
free. Nobody bothers to 
preserve it; there is no 
keepering or re-stocking 
or anything away up on these hill streams. The trout are completely 
wild; they look after themselves. 

‘Then of course—best of all perhaps—there are your surroundings. 
Spring and summer come with an intense vividness to these remote 


‘uplands. The fells change colour with every passing mood of sun 


and shadow; the sky seems full of curlews, and their song (surely the 
loveliest of all) is with you all the time; the music of falling water 
is everywhere—rich, warm, peat-stained water dancing over golden 
pebbles. You have the calls of grouse and redshank always with you, 
and snipe and plover; and the little grey wagtails, the “ fisherman’s 
fairies ”, skipping daintily about the gravel-beds. There are a thousand 
things to delight both eye and ear. 

‘Too many, perhaps? But then, there are plenty of fish, too. You 
can get fifty, a hundred if you like. They are always hungry up there. 
You will get a rise, perhaps half a dozen, in every pool. And what 
may lie behind the boulders in the deeper streams . . . who knows? 
I once got a three-pounder in just such a place. A three-pounder! A 
hell of a fish. What he found to live on away up there, I do not 
know, unless it was limestone rock and peregrine falcons. 

‘But there is a charm about this moorland beck fishing which is 
wholly independent of the size of one’s basket, comparatively large 
though this may actually be’. 


- DRAKE AT CADIZ 


Our knowledge of social and political life in England four, five, and 
six centuries ago will, it is believed, be greatly enriched by a collection 
of manuscripts recently found in a Kent country house, after having 
been saved from destruction by the merest chance. The collection had 
been made by Sir Edward Dering, antiquary and politician, in the reign 
of Charles I. It is now in the charge of Mr. Douglas Stephenson, of 
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Did You Hear That? , . : 


In the Yorkshire moorlands where trout may be found: Mickle Fell and Grains o’ the Beck 
Bridge, North Yorkshire 
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the Kent Archaeological Society. Mr. STEPHENSON spoke about his 
discovery in ‘ Radio Newsreel 7. 

‘ There seems to me to be no doubt that these papers are part of the 
collection made by Sir Edward Dering, who was probably the most 
important politician in Kent from about 1620 until his death. He was 
also an antiquarian and collector and he was given a warrant, of which 
he left a copy, by the authority of the Duke of Buckingham and other 
prominent men to search “in all the offices of the Kingdom”. There 
are already in Maidstone sixty volumes of transcriptions of papers 
which he collected and which were sold about 100 years ago. What is 
so interesting to the present day archaeologist and hist is 
that there should be any Dering papers left to discover. 

‘The Dering faith 
lived in a country ani 
at Surrenden in Kent until * 
thirty years ago, when it : 
became a school, and this 
school later changed 
hands. Some months ago 
I went as usual one mid- 
day to my favourite inn 
in the village of Litde 
Chart—which is near Sur- 
renden—and there I met 
a neighbour who was 
working as a porter at the 
school. He had been told 
by the owner to clear up 
the rubbish in the attics, 
but he had previously 
been a maker of fine 
paper, and in the rubbish 
he recognised hidden 
treasure. He showed me a 
sample of it. It was a 
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oo parchment of eight pages 
with seals attached and a 
G. D. Bolton teXt in Latin. It sub- 


sequently turned out to be 
a deed of transfer of property in the City of London dated 1431, one 
of the signatures being that of the man to whom Caxton—the immortal 
printer—was apprenticed. 

“There is a letter from Sir Francis Drake. It is a copy of the 
original and may well have been written by Drake’s clérk on board 
his flagship the Elizabeth Bonaventure. There is only one other such 
contemporary copy in existence, and that is in the British Museum. 
In spidery writing, on thick creased paper, it tells of the attack at Cadiz: 

We found very much shipping but amongst the rest 32 of exceeding 
burdenloaden and to be loaden with provision and prepared to furnish 
the King’s navy intended with all speed against England, the which 
when we had boarded and also furnished our several ships with pro- 
vision as we thought sufficient, we burnt. And although for the space 
of two days and two nights that we continued there we were still 
endangered both with the thundering shot from the town and assaulted 
with the roaring canons of twelve galleys, yet we sunk two of them 
and a great argosy and still avoided them with very small hurt and so 
at our departure we brought away four ships of provision to the great 
terror of our enemies ’. 


DO HEDGEHOGS STEAL EGGS? 


‘ Hedgehogs ’, said L. HARRISON MATTHEWS in ‘ Open Air’, ‘ are often 
accused of stealing eggs but it is unlikely that they do much damage 
in hen houses. No doubt they will eat the eggs—and the young—of 
the smaller ground nesting birds, but they do not seem to recognise 
or to know what to do with an ordinary fowl’s egg. My friend, Maxwell 
Knight, tells me that he has offered eggs to pet hedgehogs many times 
and he has never seen the slightest notice taken, but if the egg is 
cracked accidentally it is eaten immediately, and with relish’. 


The photographs of Queen Mary in her coronation robes and at Bediford College on 
page $16 are from Picture Post Library ar 
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| New Light on Population 


By COLIN CLARK 


HILDREN are born in accordance with the wishes and con- 

sciences of their parents, and it is a matter of natural right 

that they should be. But there are now many people calling 

themselves Malthusians who say that children should not be 
born, or at any rate that they should be born only in very small numbers. 
The reason which they generally give is an economic one, though most 
of them have no qualifications to discuss economic problems. 

Let us consider first the purely economic questions. A large part 
(but not all) of the economic activities of a modern industrial com- 
munity are carried out under what economists call the Law of Increasing 
Return. These activities include large-scale manufacture, transport, 
postal communications, banking, insurance, and the like. The larger the 
scale on which these services are operated, the greater the possible con- 
sequential economies. To everyone engaged in any of these types of 
economic activity, therefore, an increasing population is an economic 
gain, not loss. A large and densely settled population is not only econo- 
mically advantageous for these forms of production—it is, in many 
cases, a condition without which they could not exist. 


Diminishing Returns 

The Law of Increasing Returns was not known to Malthus and other 
economists of his time. They knew only the Law of Diminishing 
Returns, which they thought universal, but which we now know to be 
only applicable in agriculture, mining, and handicraft. Most people 
who use the phrase ‘ diminishing returns’ do not understand its real 
meaning. In most countries the returns or output from agriculture are 
steadily increasing year by year. The Law of Diminishing Returns says 
only that if you cannot get additional capital, and cannot make use of 
new farming methods, then returns per head in a densely populated 
agricultural country will be less than in a less densely populated one. 

But using more capital and better farming methods is precisely what 
progressive countries have done when faced with increasing populations. 
This is not just a theoretical speculation; it is an established fact. The 
agricultural population per square mile of cultivable land is about the 
same in Denmark as it is in Russia, but the returns per worker are five 
times as great in Denmark. A similar comparison could be made between 
Ireland and the Philippines. The agricultural population per square 
mile of cultivable land in India is a matter of great concern to many 
people, and undoubtedly it is extremely high. But it is equally high 
in Italy, where the return per worker is more than twice what it is in 
India. If someone could explain to the Indian not how to operate milk- 
ing machines and tractors but just the simple arts of dairying and 
fruit growing and rice cultivation as practised by the Italian peasant, 
the Indian would within a few years be twice as well off as he is now. 
The Dutch, a really successful farming people, have a rural population 
per square mile of cultivable land as much as two-thirds of the Indian, 
but the Dutch return per square mile is about six times the Indian. If 
all the cultivable land in the world were farmed at Dutch standards 
of skill and hard work, and our consumption per head of farm products 
was also at the present-day Dutch standard (which is quite a high one) 
then the world could support a population somewhere between 
10,000,000,000 and 15,000,000,000 people as compared with the mere 
2,300,000,000 people it is supporting now. And this is before allowing 
for any future improvements in farming methods which may take place, 
or seeking any harvest from the sea. (The sea’s capacities for photo- 
synthesis, per square mile of surface, appear at any rate to be compar- 
able with those of low-grade farm land.) Nor have I yet taken into 
account the possibility of starting settlements on other planets, or any 
other ideas which our successors may have to consider a few centuries 
hence. Whether the human race will last long enough for us even to need 
to try out these interesting ideas is something which we do not know. 
Christians believe that the world will be brought to an end at some 
finite date: when Sir Charles Darwin sets out to make provision for 
1,000,000 years, many people regard this as an excess of prudence. 

But before we speculate further about the future of the human race, 
we ought to examine some of the concrete facts of history which Malthus 


appears to have ignored. The fact which stands out quite unmistakably 
is that rapid population increases are very rare events in history, and 
that for the greater part of its time on this earth the rate of growth 
of the human race was one of almost preternatural slowness, and there 
are many clearly authenticated historical instances of stationary or 
declining populations over long periods of time, in Egypt, Ceylon, 
India, and elsewhere. . 

It is obviously false to say that all these examples of stationary or 
declining population are explained by lack of food supply, or to be 
more precise, by lack of cultivable land. The population which India 
appeared to carry unchanged through so many past centuries was only 
about one-third of what she can carry now. The Arabic historian of 
the fourteenth century, Ibn Khaldoun, answered Malthus centuries 
before he wrote, pointing out that what limited population was ‘ not the 
land’s incapacity to cope with increasing demand, but the political 
chaos and physical oppression which invade the state in its decline’. 

Even in the modern world, whose population has doubled in the 
course of a century and is far larger now than it has ever been before, 
even now, cases of extreme population density, though undoubtedly 
serious, are by no means the general rule. India, Pakistan, Indo-China, 
eastern China, Java, Egypt, perhaps some other Middle Eastern and 
east European countries—that about exhausts the list. Nobody is 
seriously worried about dense populations in advanced industrial 
countries, which find it relatively easy to sell industrial products 
and to buy food in- return. Large areas of land climatically suitable for 
agriculture remain uncultivated in the modern world. Europe, outside 
Soviet Russia, has the equivalent of 1,400,000 square miles of cultivable 
land. On this Europe raises the greater part of the food supplies for 
450,000,000 people. But North America has 3,000,000 square miles of 
cultivable land for a far smaller population, while South America and 
Africa, also with much smaller populations, have 6,000,000 square 
miles each. Great areas of good cultivable land in Asia, many people 
will ‘be surprised to hear, are uninhabited, in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
and Malaya, and the whole of Indonesia outside Java. Even in wéstern 
China, according to O. E. Baker, there is a great deal of uninhabited, 
semi-arid land on which American or Australian farmers would have 
no difficulty in making a good living. I am aware, of course, that in ° 
many tropical areas which are climatically suitable for agriculture there 
are serious soil deficiencies. I have lived for years in the tropics myself, 
and once knew something about chemistry. All these soil deficiencies, 
of calcium, phosphorus, potassium, and nitrogen, can be replaced if 
we make sufficient effort to do so, 


Our Ancestors Did Not Listen 

In Malthus’ time, in the closing decades of the eighteenth century, 
the rate of population growth in Great Britain and Ireland, which had 
previously been very slow, rose to one per cent. per annum. That was 
due not to any increase in size of family but solely to falling mortality. 
Though this increase was much less than the rate of population growth 
in many countries now, Malthus thought that it could not be borne, and 
should be somehow checked. He attracted a great deal of attention in 
intellectual circles, but fortunately our ancestors, on the whole, had the 
sense not to listen to him. What would have happened if they had? 
In the first place, medical research would have been slowed down or 
stopped. It is curious that in the same year in which Malthus’ book on 
population was published, in 1798, Jenner announced the discovery 
of vaccination. Crude and dangerous as were the methods of Jenner 
and his contemporaries, they saved countless lives, particularly lives of 
children. For this reason Malthus opposed them. So obsessed was he 
with his theoretical ‘ Laws of Population’ that he stated that even if 
vaccination did succeed in checking deaths from smallpox, the only 
result would be that some other disease would shortly spring up which 
would leave the death-rate much where it had been before. Many 
modern Malthusians talk in almost exactly the same manner about the 
way in which modern medicines and hygiene are wiping out malaria 
and other endemic diseases in the orient. 
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If our ancestors had listened to Malthus and let him have his way 
and restrict population growth, whether by hindering medical research 
or by preventing the birth of children, have you ever considered how the 
whole balance of history would have been altered? On the continued 
population growth of these times, hard though they were for the people 
then living, depended the attainment of British world supremacy in 
the nineteenth century, and the prominent position in world affairs 
which Britain still holds. On it also depended the whole flow of 
emigrants; without jt there would have been no Australia or New 
Zealand, no English-speaking settlers in Canada and South Africa, and 
the United States would probably have remained a small, weak, and 
undeveloped country. The Irish, atrocious as were the injustices per- 
petrated upon them by British parliaments, nevertheless are playing a 
vital role in the modern world through having contributed so much 
to the peopling of the United States and Australia, and the wide dis- 
semination of their faith and their culture throughout the world. If our 
ancestors really had taken Malthus seriously, there would now be very 
few of us and we would still be living in an unprogressive eighteenth- 
century type of economy, probably under the domination of some 


greater European power. 


France ‘Falls First into the Pit’ 


The country where Malthus’s teachings did have some effect was 
France, which in 1798, looked like dominating the world. It was Revo- 
lutionary France which first gave to the modern world the idea of 
legalising divorce (which had been so marked a feature of the ancient 
Graeco-Roman world in its declining phase). As the experience of many 
other countries besides France also proved, the legalisation of divorce 
was quickly followed by a decline in the family, and population 
growth ceased. Does not this have something to do with the fact that 
France is now in world affairs but a shadow of her former self, haunted 
by fear of nations over whom her tricolour was once borne triumphant 
as the banner of freedom? But let it also be added that the country 
which first fell into the pit also looks like being the first country to 
climb out of it. And following quickly in France’s footsteps, there has 
been in the past few years a dramatic increase in size of family through- 
out western Europe and North America. England is now the odd man 
out, practically the only country which is not._producing enough children 
to provide for a fairly rapid population increase. Is it not probable 
that the catastrophic decline in British influence in the world over the 
past thirty years is largely due to the rest of the world now knowing 
that our population is stationary, and is likely to remain so far many 
years to come, while that of most other countries is rapidly increasing? 

The comparatively rare occasions in history in which there have been 
rapid and sustained increases of population are all well worth studying. 
Our own, starting about 1750, was one. There was a somewhat similar 
case among the Japanese, whose population began to increase rapidly 
after the westernising reforms of 1868, due in this case both to 
declining mortality, and to the discouragement of infanticide and 
abortion. The Dutch had to face the same problem much earlier, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. And one perfectly clear example 
of rapid population increase among a people with only a limited area 
of cultivable land was among the ancient Greeks, about the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.C. 

For each of these peoples—the Greeks, the Dutch, the English, and 
the Japanese—the period of rapid population growth, though it un- 
doubtedly meant economic hardships in the early stages, proved in the 
end to be not a disaster but a glorious national opportunity. Each 
country made the effort—and a very strenuous effort it had to be—to 


convert itself from an agrarian to a commercial society, emigrating, | 


manufacturing and exporting, buying food from the less densely popu- 
lated regions of the world. These periods of population expansion were 
also periods of great scientific, cultural, or artistic achievement as well 
as of economic advancement. Though each of us did, at times, go to 
war with our neighbours, I think it can easily be shown that both our 
economic and our cultural development would have proceeded more 
rapidly if these wars could have been avoided. 

And is this not the answer for the densely populated but under- 
developed countries in the modern world, in the orient and in the 
Middle East—a programme of rapid industrialisation and national 
development such as our own hungry ancestors undertook? If your own 
country cannot produce enough food, produce manufactures and ex- 
change them for food produced in the less densely populated parts of 
the world. The initial stages are admittedly hard, but it is the surest 
soludon in the long run. And certain other densely populated countries, 
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such as Italy and Japan, are already through the most difficult stages 
and will soon complete their development as industrial exporters. 

Can I now detect some cloven hoof in our reasoning? There is 
a narrow and greedy type of business man, who _ supports 
Malthusian propaganda simply because he hates the idea of Indians 
and Japanése competing with him for export markets. There is also 
the imperialist who thinks that Britain has some sort of natural right 
whereby food surpluses produced anywhere in the world should be 
reserved for sale to us at low prices. Can I see the academic scientist, 
objectively minded but not very well informed on economic and geo- 
graphical facts, unwittingly becoming their bedfellow? Some people 
are subconsciously annoyed with the rest of the world because it will not 
oblige us by going back to the conditions of the late nineteenth century, 
when Britain was indubitably ‘Top Nation’ (if I may make use of 
that invaluable slang phrase), when British exports sold with little 
serious competition, and when we could take our pick of available 
world food supplies? 

Many perfectly disinterested scientists who have joined the Mal- 
thusian movement should stop and consider the highly unsavoury 
nature of their imperialistic bedfellows, and ask themselves what sort of 
reputation our Malthusian talk is going to get us with other countries. 
Will they.not gibe at us as a people who cannot reproduce themselves 
and do not want any other country to do so either? Away with this 
mean and futile propaganda! Can we not envisage England once again 
as a country of large families, of people with the vigour to start new 
industries which shall be the envy of the world, to emigrate once again 
in millions to the huge vacant lands which the British Commonwealth 
still possesses, to have a future as glorious as anything in the past? 

A deeper issue than economics is raised by Malthusianism, namely, 
the whole nature and purpose of man. Is man to be regarded as the end 
or the means? Is the economic system of the world there for the purpose 
of serving man, or are we entitled to ignore the natural rights and duties 
of man if we can thereby, as we think, make the economic system work 
better? Was economics made for man, or man made for economics? 
I do not see that we can have any hesitation about the answer. No 
political leader, however powerful, no economist, however learned, has 
the slightest right to interfere with the birth of children. No—it is the 
other way round: it is parents who have the right to demand of Prime 
Ministers and economists that they should so organise the world that 
children should have enough to eat. 


‘God Will Provide’ 

May I recount a conversation which once took place between a 
British administrator—a very good man, according to his lights—and- 
an Indian peasant woman? 

“How many children’, he asked her, ‘do you think a woman should 
have?” 

She replied. ‘ Mother earth is not satisfied with the amount of her 
rain, nor is the mother woman with the number of her children. A 
barren field and a barren woman—who will take them? ’ 

“But cannot a woman have too many children? ’ 

“Without children how can we have men, and without men who will 
look after God’s creatures, and who will dig the tanks that we may have 
water to drink? ’ 

‘ But if there are many children, will they not be poor? ’ 

“To run the world both rich and poor are needed. If all are rich 
like you, who will cut the grass for your horse? ” 

“How will you feed many children? ’ 

“Jt is not a mother’s work to do this. Her work is to bear them and 
to rear them. Other things God will provide’. 

“Can a woman, then, not have too many children? ’ 

“No number is too great. In four days the disease of khattak (the 
influenza epidemic) took away three men from my family’. 

“In Europe people would have few children, for they have anxiety 
how they shall live and what they shall eat’. 

“They are fools to think like this. God has given them to rule over 
other countries, and we have lost this country because we killed our 
daughters ’. 

This uneducated Indian woman in her wisdom has clearly placed 
God at the centre of her universe and many of us have placed economics 
at the centre of ours.—Third Programme 


An illustrated booklet, Growth of a Nation: The Story of the Sudan, has 
been published by the Stationery Office (price 2s.). 
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Ponesballen Lorest= of Scotland 


By ALASTAIR BORTHWICK 


HAVE been up to the north-east of Scotland, inland from Aber- 
deen, to see something which in any normal times you would have 


- seen on the front page of every newspaper in the country. I went 


there because I did happen to see a newspaper, a local newspaper, 
with a very big photograph in it. It was an extraordinary photograph. It 
had been taken from the air, and it showed a square mile of forest. 
Nearly every tree in that forest was flat. It looked exactly like a field of 
corn beaten down by the wind and the rain. Down there, 
in that one photograph, there must have been something like 
200,000 ruined trees. But, of course, most of you did not 
see that photograph because too many other things were 
happening that day. The Princess Victoria was going down 
in the Irish Sea, and then came the floods, and few people 
outside Aberdeenshire and practically no one outside Scot- 
land had any time to be bothered about trees. But it was 
a major disaster, and it is a big story, and even to anyone 
who does not know a Scots pine from a row of beans I think 
it is interesting. What does it all amount to, and how are 
they going to clear up the mess? 

But first let me tell you how serious a mess it is. Up in 
that north-east corner, between Aberdeen and Inverness, 
there are 5,000,000 trees down. The damage is local, but 
the effect is national. That gale on January 31, which 
apparently caused only local damage to trees, in fact cost 
Scotland more than one-tenth of all its mature softwood 
reserves. It is impossible for anyone to picture the mess. 
No one can think in millions. But I would like to describe 
to you one little bit of the mess, one medium-sized estate 
that I visited. The place is not so very big—two or three 
miles each way and quite a lot of that unplanted anyway— 
but in that one space there are 100,000 trees down. Even 


that is difficult to appreciate, so let me put it this way: suppose you 
went into a fair-sized rcom in a house, and then took 2,000 boxes of 
matches, and scattered their contents over the floor—not 2,000 matches, 
but 2,000 boxes, with fifty apiece in them—that would be equivalent to 
that one estate, a tiny part of the total disaster. 

I have seen nothing like it since the bombing of Hamburg in 1945, 
There are places where there is a solid carpet, as far as you can see, 
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the Crathes estate, Deeside 


A forest ‘like a field of corn beaten down by the wind and the rain’: Haddo estate, Aberdeenshire, 
after January’s gales. Above, right: officials of the Forestry Commission discussing the damage on 


of interlocked trunks and branches, a carpet as 
much as twenty feet thick. I saw a fifty-acre wood 
—one of the finest in Scotland—with just eleven 
undamaged trees standing in it. There had been 
25,000. They were smashed and cracked, heaved 
over, interlaced, crushed. Seventy years of labour 
and care, gone in just two hours. 

The estate factor showed it to me. He said he 
had been out at the height of the gale, trying to 
discover how the trees were taking it. He said he 
could not stand up—no one knows how much over 
100 miles an hour it was blowing—and he also said 
he could not breathe. He struggled along in the 
shelter of a ditch, and even in there he had to turn 
his back to the wind every few paces to draw 
breath. He saw the treés. These big chaps have 
most of their branches at the top, you know. They 
are top-heavy. They were rocking back and for- 
ward in the gale, and then the roots of the nearest 
ones began to give, and then over they went, quite 
slowly. And as they fell, it was like watching a row 
of dominoes go down in slow motion. The first 
trees hit the second row, which hit the third, which 
hit the fourth. They all went down, four or five 
deep, exposing a new section. And then the rocking 
began all over again. He said: ‘It was like yon 
tornadoes you see in the films. You couldn’t hear 
yourself think. And all the time there was a terrible 
cracking noise—trees that didn’t fall slow in one 
piece, but cracking off clean half-way up. There 
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was no slow motion about them. The tops just came flying through the 
air, and most of them weighed tons. There has never been anything else 
like yon in my lifetime’. When he said that, he was’ being strictly 
accurate. On the estate of Moneymusk they have kept records for 240 
years, but there has never been anything like this. However, I do not 
want to labour it. The figures tell their own story. Around Deeside 
today there is the biggest tangle of timber that there ever has been in 
the recorded history of Scotland. 

What has to be done with it? That is not easy. This disaster has 
set off a whole series of difficulties, most of them not very obvious ones. 
But basically the problem is this. Most of the timber is softwood, and 
quite a lot of it is Scots pine. If you leave Scots pine lying about for 
six months or so, a mould attacks it, and it turns blue. And if you leave 
any softwood lying about—and 5,000,000 of them are lying about just 
now—you provide a very happy hunting ground for two pests: the pine 
weevil, which lays its eggs under the bark and then the grubs start 
tunnelling, and the pine-shoot beetle. 


Dangers of the Beetle and the Weevil 

The beetle and the weevil are serious matters. They are always with 
us, but in the normal way of things they are under control and do not 
do a great deal of damage. In a well-kept forest they do not get much 
of a-chance. But the fear is that this mess the gale has left will be 
such a wonderful breeding ground for them, that by the time it is 
cleared the beetle and the weevil will be rampant, so strong and so 
numerous that they will start to attack healthy trees and new plantations 
near by. In other words, these wind-blown trees may breed up a 
plague. So the first point I want to make is that clearing up the mess 
is going to be a race against time, a race between every forester the 
country can scrape up, the blue fungus which will soon be spoiling 
the value of the timber, the weevil and the beetle. The second point 
is that at the very best this race will end in no more than a dead heat. 
The foresters cannot win outright. Six months is the deadline, or 
perhaps nine months at the very most. Even if it were possible to shift 
5,000,000 trees in that time the cost of working at that speed would 
be out of all proportion to the value of the timber. Work too quickly, 
wages mount, much extra equipment has to be bought, and money is 
lost. Work too slowly, the timber spoils, and money is lost. So the 
present plan is based on a compromise: the aim is to clear the trees 
in two years. If all hands turn out, it can be done economically in 
that time, and the timber should not have lost too much of its value. 
Even so it will take perhaps 3,000 men to do it, and at least 1,000 
of them will have to be brought from other parts of Scotland. 

And the cost? No one can assess accurately just how great the 
value of these trees is, but before they blew down they were probably 
worth between—taking very wide limits—£4,000,000 and £6,000,000. 
They are not worth that now. It is much more expensive to clear a 
tangle than it is to walk into a forest and take your trees one at a 
time, and on top of that many of the trees are damaged. What the 
present value of the trees is we shall not know until the owners and the 
timber merchants agree a price, but, making a wild guess, I would 
say the loss has probably been about £1,000,000. 

It is at this stage that some of the most unlikely points begin to crop 
up in the story. Consider this. Young trees—say twenty-five-year-olds 
and downwards—bend with the wind and do not blow down. The 
Forestry Commission has hardly anything older than that. Therefore 
the whole of this loss has fallen on the owners of the big private estates, 
or very nearly the whole of it. You need money to keep a forest going. 
And the money side of forestry is a very queer business. In the first 
place, there is no question of the insurance companies paying up. These 
forests were not insured. That £1,000,000 has, quite literally, gone 
down the wind for good. You would have to insure a tree for seventy 
years or more to be safe, and it would cost too much. So wherever the 
money comes from to replant these devastated forests, it will not come 
from insurance. But, you may say, the owners will still get a very hand- 
some cheque from the timber merchants. Those blown trees are still 
worth something. They may have dropped a good deal of their value, 
but they are still worth several millions. And there comes the snag: if 
there is one thing a forest owner hates, it is money in the bank. It arises 
in this way. For some reason, forests do not count as capital in the same 
way as other property when it comes to assessing death duties. Suppose 


a man dies worth £200,000, and half of that is tucked away in trees. ' 


His estate is valued at only £100,000, and death duty is fixed accord- 
ingly. The value of the trees is assessed separately, and no payment is 
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made until they are cut. There are other complications I cannot go 


into now, but in many cases it means that all his heirs have to do to 
pay the duty is go out and cut some trees. It is not quite as simple as 
that, but that, broadly, is how it works. 

So you see how it must be now on some of those big estates in the 
north-east. The trees are down, and they must be cleared quickly. 
They will be paid for, the money will go to swell the dutiable value of 
the estates, and one of these days the Treasury will demand most of 
it. The trees, instead of footing the bill, have simply Helped to make 
the bill bigger. Naturally, I do not know the financial condition of the 
landed gentry of the north-east, but it could make a difference to the 
replanting programme. 

‘There are other complications, too. Rabbits, for instance, Rabbits 
are the greatest enemies young trees have, so much so in fact that you 
just cannot have forests and rabbits together. The usual procedure is to 
build a wire-netting fence round ground which is going to be planted, 
kill the rabbits inside the wire, and then go ahead. But have you ever 
seen a blown tree? The whole root system tilts up in one piece, like a 
great solid plate of earth set on end. That is a wonderful place for 
rabbits to hide and burrow in. And jn the north-east I saw many places 
where that had happened 500 times to the acre. Several foresters told 
me they did not know how they were going to get the rabbits out when 
the mess had been cleared and the ground was ready for replanting. 
That may seem a small thing to you, but in Scotland rabbits are already 
doubling the cost of planting new ground. 

There are all sorts of other snags: for example, if the wind has 
suddenly taken about thirty-years’-worth of trees in a couple of hours, 
there is going to be a gap of thirty years in that district when there 
will be no trees to fell, and that is not good forestry. There is the 
difficulty of moving sawmills in from other parts of the country, and 
finding the extra 1,000 skilled men, and (possibly most difficult of all) 
finding the houses for them to live in. There is the difficulty of know- 
ing where to start. However it is tackled it is going to be a major 
operation. Nothing like it has ever happened before. 

Meantime, the Forestry Commission, the owners, and the timber 
merchants are getting together and trying to agree a fair price, and 
that is not going to be simple. There is much good will on all sides, 
but there always is the danger that human nature will step in and 
start where the gale left off. After all, the merchants may think they 
have the owners exactly where they want them. The owners must get 
that timber lifted quickly, and the merchants are the only people who 
can do it for them. If they put on the screws too tight they could 
cripple private forestry in the north-east for a long time to come. 
That is why a joint committee of all concerned has been formed, to 
thrash out all the difficulties and arrive at a fair price. That is why 
no licences to fell timber anywhere else in Scotland will be granted 
until the mess has been cleared: we will live on the mess, and use all 
our skilled labour on the mess, until none of it remains. 

But it is not going to be easy. Summer is not so far off, and the 
blue mould comes on fast in the warmth. The weevil and the beetle 
will be going house-hunting soon. Beside them the other difficulties 
are insignificant. They seem so small, creeping in those miles of 
devastated forest; but they are the real problem.—Home Service 


Song 


This that I give and take, 
This that I keep and break, 
Is and is not my own 

But lives in itself alone, 
Yet is between us two, 
Mine only in the breaking, 
It all in the remaking, 
Doing what I undo. 


With it all must be well, E 
There where the invisible 
Loom sweetly plies its trade. 
All made there is well-made. 
So be it between us two; - 
A giving be our taking, 
A making our unmaking, 
A doing what we undo. 
EDWIN MuIR 
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Tara 


By SEAN P. 6 RIORDAIN 


N the nineteenth century the poet Moore wrote of 


The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed. 


His theme was lament for departed glory. So in 
the eighteenth century an unknown poet writing in 
Irish notes how time has defeated Alexander and 
Caesar and the city of Troy, and he couples with them 
deserted Tara. ‘Grass grows on Tara, Troy is over- 
thrown’, he writes. Troy and Tara, Caesar and Alex- 
ander are for him figures of greatness departed. Past 
glory, past greatness are symbolised by Tara. It is also a 
site which awakens the affection of the Irish people. 
Scarcely a day passes but Tara has its visitors. On the 
Sunday before St. Patrick’s Day numbers of people come 
to pick shamrock on the Hill of Tara—for clearly Tara’s 
shamrock is hallowed by the soil from which it grew. 
Tara today has no great buildings or impressive 
ruins, and to the uninitiated the place may be, quite 
frankly, a disappointment. Magnificent though the 
prospect is, of the richest lands of the central plain 
of Ireland, the hill itself cannot account for the attrac- 
tion of the site and certainly not for the awe and 
reverence among people throughout Ireland and among 
exiles, many of whom have never seen and never hope 


to see the Hill of Tara. 


Let us look to the reason. Ireland is rich in sites 
of which there are accounts in the early history recorded 
in ancient manuscripts. Let us take it for the moment 
that many of these accounts must be thought of as 
‘history’. The amount of such history varies consider- 
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Aerial view of the Fort of Kings on the Hill of Tara, showing the ring-forts known as the 
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Royal Seat and Cormac’s House 


ably as between one site and another. But Tara surpasses them all in the 
multiplicity of references to it and in the importance of its role in the 
early histcry of the country. And while many of the places mentioned in 
early history or ancient tales are difficult to identify, no one doubts that 
the hill of Tara in County Meath is in fact identical with the ancient 
Teamhair—Teamhair na Riogh, Tara of the Kings, Royal Tara. And 
there is the kernel of the whole story. At Tara lived kings, and these 
were no provincial kings but were kings of Ireland—so their glory is 
the glory of early Ireland and their rule meant the unity of Ireland 
and their seat at Tara symbolised that glory and that unity. ; 
We are told that Tara was the chief residence of the Irish kings 
from the time of Slainge, who reigned in the twentieth century B.c., 
and continued to be occupied until the reign of Diarmuid in the sixth 
century A.D. Then, because of a quarrel between the king and St. 
Ruadhan, the saint cursed the place and as a result it was deserted. 
Between its foundation and its desertion there reigned in Tara 142 
monarchs: 136 of them were pagan and six were Christian. One of 
the most remarkable of them, the fortieth in the succession, was Ollamh 
Fodhla, so named because of his wisdom, for ollamh means a learned 
one. He established the assembly known as the Feis of Tara to be held 
every third year, at the feast of Samhain, corresponding to our 
Hallowe’en. The foundation of this great assembly was a notable 
achievement—for this Feis continues to be spoken of as a national 
function throughout the history of Tara and it is described by early 
and late writers. Thus the seventeenth-century historian Keating writes : 
Now the Feis of Tara was a great general assembly like a parliament 
in which the nobles and scholars of Ireland . . . were wont to lay down 
and to renew rules and laws and to approve the annals and records of 
Ireland. There, too, it was arranged that each of the nobles of Ireland 
should have a seat according to his rank and title. . . . It was also 
their custom to pass six days in feasting together . . . making peace and 
entering into friendly alliances. 
Many of the kings in the regnal lists are mere names and little or 
nothing is recounted of them. But Tuathal, in the second century A.D., 
is the central figure of several tales intimately connected with the story 
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of Tara. Tuathal, son of a king of Tara, was born in Britain where 
his mother had taken refuge after his father had been slain by the 
rebellious vassal tribes. At the age of twenty-five Tuathal returned 
with a great host, rallied his supporters in Ireland and established 
himself at Tara. 

In the third century A.D. we meet with the most notable of the 
names of the kings of Tara—Cormac Mac Airt. His reign is regarded 
as a golden age during which Tara reached the summit of its glory, 
and the ancient writers compare him with Solomon. In Cormac’s time 
many of the buildings of Tara were. erected, including the most magnifi- 
cent of them all—the great banqueting hall. Bringing artificers from 
across the sea, he built at Tara the first water-mill known in Ireland. 
In his time there flourished Finn Mac Cumhaill and his warriors, and 
connected with Cormac and Finn is the great Irish love tale con- 
cerning Grainne, daughter of Cormac, who was promised to Finn but 
who eloped with his lieutenant Diarmuid. To Tara came Finn and his 
warriors to ask for Grainne as Finn’s wife and from Tara Grainne and 
Diarmuid eloped, to begin their epic wanderings which ended in 
Diarmuid’s death. At Tara is a site named from Grainne, and the joint 
names of Diarmuid and Grainne attached 
to megalithic tombs throughout Ireland bear 
witness to their flight. 

In the fourth century the kings of Tara 
frequently raided Roman Britain, and one 
of them, Eochu, brought back from there 
the woman who was to become his wife. 
Their son, Niall of the Nine Hostages, con- 
tinued the raiding with vigour and it was 
he who brought back among his captives the 
boy who was to be St. Patrick, the Apostle 
of Ireland. Niall died in one of his raids, 
about A.D. 427, and was succeeded by his 
son Laoghaire. In his reign occurred one of 
the most momentous happenings in the 
history of Tara—the coming of St. Patrick 
as missionary. Patrick’s coming to Tara was 
the beginning of the end. We have heard of 
the cursing of Tara in the sixth century. 
After that there are still kings of Tara but 
there is no certainty that they lived at the 
site from which they took their title. 

Such, in brief, is the story. Before we 
try to evaluate it let us look at the site 
itself. The Hill of Tara, about twenty miles 
north of Dublin, is not a great eminence. 
It is a north-south ridge rising to about 500 
feet above sea level, but remarkable for the 
prospect it commands over the plain on 
which it is set. On the hill we find a series 
of earthworks of various types—burial mounds, circular enclosures, 
and, at the north, two great parallel banks. Most of the individual sites 
are now marked with plaques which give the names by which they 
have been identified. The identifications are based on a medieval tract 
known as the Dinnshenchas, in which the notable places in early Ireland 
are described and in which Tara is given pride of place. Not only are 
the Tara sites named in the tract, but their position is given in relation 
to one another. 

So we find the burial mound known as the Mound of the Hostages, 
the small ring-forts known as Cormac’s House, the Royal seat and 
Grainne’s Rath, the larger fort named from King Laoghaire, the great 
enclosure the Fort of the Kings, and a site with concentric banks which 
is the Fort of the Synods. Most remarkable of all are the two parallel 
banks, over 700 feet long, labelled the Teach Miodchuarta or 
Banquet Hall. For information on this hall we have as authority not 
only the Dinnshenchas but also the plans of it which are given in two 
manuscripts—the twelfth-century Book of Leinster and the fourteenth- 
century Yellow Book of Lecan. The plans show a rectangular building, 
divided into five long aisles, in which compartments are marked to 
show the various professions and grades of society appropriate to each. 
With the name of those who should occupy each cubicle is given the 
joint appropriate to them at the banquet. 

Of the long story told of Tara, of the detailed ancient description of 
its monuments—how much may be accepted as reliable? How much is 
real history, how much myth, how much legend? The history of Tara 
is in essence the history of early Ireland, but much of the ancient story 
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with its long regnal lists is not accepted by modern scholars. These 
lengthy royal pedigrees are neither myth nor legend, they are pseudo- 
history, fictitious pedigrees compiled by the ancient historians to give 
common royal ancestry to peoples of varying origin who came to 
Ireland at different times. Scholars are not in agreement as to how 
much they would accept but even one of our most critical authorities 
regards Tuathal as a historical personage. Instead of the tale of his 
Irish origin, Tuathal is argued to be leader of invaders who came to 
Ireland in the first century B.c. But it is accepted that Tuathal, when 
he established himself at Tara, found it to be already a royal seat. 
When kings began to reside there history may not decide, but, even by 
these most critical standards, it has a respectable antiquity. Cormac 
Mac Airt and his contemporary Finn have been declared to be fictions, 
and much of the magnificence of the description of Cormac’s Banquet- 
ing Hall is thought to be copied from biblical accounts of Solomon’s 
temple, but from the late fourth century the names of the kings are 
accepted. 7 

_ Archaeologists have suggested a remote antiquity for the origin of 
Tara—based in part on the discovery there of Bronze Age finds, 
including the two great gold torques now in 
the National Museum of Ireland. But the 
objects were found by chance, not in the 
course of any formal excavation, and they 
are not associated with any structure on the 
hill. As yet not much excavation has been 
done at Tara. Over fifty years ago the site 
known as the Rath of the Synods was dug 
by British-Israelite seekers for the Ark of 
the Covenant—though how they reasoned 
that it had been buried there is hard to 
imagine. They left no record of their dig- 
gings. Last summer I began a systematic 
excavation on the same site and found it to 
be a complicated structure which had four 
building phases, and that its purpose was 
ritual. A large central building was of wood, 
and wood was used to build the elaborate 
palisades which surrounded it. Roman type 
pottery found might well have been brought 
home by the raiders on Roman Britain. 

The ritual function deduced for this site 
emphasises the religious character of Tara. 
St. Patrick’s coming to Tara is described 
by his biographer as a visit to ‘the chief 
seat of idolatry and druidism of Erin’. On 
the archaeological indications, ritual, burial, 
and habitation are represented by the earth- 
works on the hill. These are the material 
evidences of the history of Tara—evidence 
of rulers and of pagan priests. The stone known as the Lia Fail, 
now marking the grave of the 1798 insurgents, reminds us of an 
important ritual which took place at Tara—the inauguration of the 
Kings—for the Lia Fail, we are picturesquely told, uttered a cry 
beneath the feet of the king. The old Dinnshenchas account would 
indicate that many other monuments formerly existed, and if in the 
abundance of sites named we are sometimes doubtful of the identifi- 
cation of those that remain, we still find sufficient to substantiate 
the importance of Tara. 

Already on one site we have evidence of the wooden buildings that 
stood there. If in imagination we visualise many buildings also of wood 
which stood on other earthworks, the hill becomes alive and we see 
in it a fitting centre for royal court and religious ritual. And when 
excavation has gone on—in the slow patient way of present-day 
archaeology—for several more seasons, it will be possible to give a 
more complete answer to the question ‘myth or legend?’ Even if the 
scribes stole from Solomon’s temple to embellish Tara’s Hall, the 
great banks are there to mark the site. If excavation reveals that this 
is indeed the hall it should prove it to be one of the greatest prehistoric 
buildings in western Europe.—Home Service 


The Bath Assembly will be held this year from May 11 to May 23. The 
Hallé orchestra, the Festival ballet, and the Bath ‘choral society will 
give performances. The festival office is at the Pump Room, Bath. The 
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What is Parliamentary Privilege? 


By L. A. ABRAHAM 


OME fourteen years ago, it fell to my lot to draft a report for 

a committee that was considering a question of privilege. I was 

a little. gravelled to know how to bring it to a conclusion. I 

happened to pick up a life of the Earl of Strafford, and there I 
came across a phrase used by John Pym. ‘Parliaments’, he said, 
‘without parliamentary liberties are but a fair and plausible way into 
bondage’. The whole history of parliamentary privilege is in that 
phrase. 

A good many people seem to be in the dark about that history to 
judge from some of the comments that 
have been made in recent years, after 
complaints of breaches of privilege have 
been raised by members of the House. 
There is in fact some uncertainty in 
the mind of the public about the very 
nature of parliamentary privilege. I 
think there are two main reasons for 
this. First of all, there is some con- 
fusion about the actual extent of the 
immunity these privileges provide, and 
that I think is largely due to the way 
they have developed over the centuries. 
There is also an uncertainty that is 
inherent in at least one of the privileges 
themselves. 

The privileges of the House of Com- 
mons were not conferred on it by posi- 
tive enactment; they were acquired bit 
by bit in a series of struggles with the 
Crown on particular issues. Sometimes, 
of-course, the Commons did formulate 
claims, but when they did they were 
always very careful not to formulate 
those claims in precise language. The 
result is, that if you want to ascertain 
exactly what a particular privilege 
covers—what immunity it provides for 
a member—you have to have recourse 
to the precedents, usually cases where 
a Court of Law has had to decide 
whether a particular act is or is not 
covered by privilege. 

So, though you may be able to say 
that such-and-such acts are protected, 
and that such-and-such other acts are 
not protected, there still remains a 
debatable area. There still are some 
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Captain Ramsay, was detained under this Regulation. The question 
arose whether he was protected from detention by his privileges as a 
Member of Parliament. Similar powers had indeed been conferred on 
governments in the past, but always by an act of Parliament which 
expressly envisaged the arrest—or the possibility of the arrest—of an 
M.P. There was nothing about Members of Parliament in Regulation 
18B, and case law could not be applied because there was no similar 
case on record. During the first world war, certainly, members had been 
similarly detained, but none had ever challenged the legality of their 
arrest. Where did Captain Ramsay 
stand? The question was properly re- 
ferred to the Committee of Privileges, 
who decided that in fact he was not 
protected, and Captain Ramsay 
accepted this decision without fighting 
his case further. 

But far more important than this 
privilege, and really the only substan- 
tial privilege, is freedom of speech. This 
takes us directly back to the Bill of 
Rights, which declares ‘ that freedom of 
speech and debates and proceedings in 
Parliament ought not to be impeached 
or questioned in any court or place out 
of Parliament’. This privilege protects 
a member from actions for defamation 
or criminal proceedings in respect of 
anything he has said in the House or in 
a committee of the House. It does not 
protect him in regard to words spoken 
outside the House, even though they 
may have been spoken in the parlia- 
mentary precincts; and it used to be 
said that it does not protect him if he 
chooses to publish a speech which he 
has made in the House containing de- 
famatory matter, but I am not sure 
that this would be the case today. 

The privilege is not confined to the 
spoken word. It protects members also 
from the legal consequences of unlawful 
acts done by order of the House; and 
in this sense it is rather a privilege of 
the House as a whole than of individual 
Members. Supposing the Speaker were 
to direct the Serjeant at Arms to re- 
move a Member, and the Serjeant, or 
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things an M.P. might say or do, 
about which it is impossible to be sure 
whether they would be protected by privilege or not, if put to the test. 

You can see this very clearly, if you consider those privileges in the 
strict legal sense of the word—namely, ‘those exemptions enjoyed 
by Members of Parliament from duties, burdens, attendances or liabili- 
ties to which others are subject’. Some of these are very small beer, 
such as the exemption from service on a jury. Of the two main ones— 
freedom from arrest and freedom of speech—the first is more of his- 
torical than practical importance. It was of course used in the 
seventeenth century by the Commons to safeguard themselves against 
arbitrary arrest by the Crown; but when the Crown was deprived of 
that power, the Commons ceased to worry about the privilege and it has 
gradually been restricted, until today it is almost true to say that it only 
applies in the case of arrest in civil proceedings. 

Almost true. But there is one instance which leads us straight into the 
debatable area I mentioned earlier. In. the last war, you may remember, 
the Government took power to itself under Regulation 188 to arrest 
and detain persons on suspicion. In 1940 a Member of Parliament, 
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his messengers, used excessive force, 
then although the injured Member 
would have an action against the Serjeant, he would have no action 
against the Speaker. A learned Lord Chief Justice once said that the 
privilege prevents anything said or done within the walls of Parliament 
from being enquired into in a court of law. That is an over-statement. 
Although the case has never actually been decided, it seems pretty 
clear that a serious crime committed by an individual Member in the 
House of Commons while the House was sitting would not be removed 
from the jurfsdiction of the courts by reason of the privilege of freedom 
of speech. Take another case—which is not very likely to happen: 
imagine two Members sitting in the House engaged in conversation 
while a division is taking place; Member A says something to Member 
B defamatory of a third party. If he were overheard, it is probable 
that his privilege would not protect him from an action for slander. 
The privilege protects Members from prosecution or actions for 
defamation; it is just possible that 1t protects them from other pro- 
ceedings. In Australia the members of the House of Representatives by 
statute enjoy the same privileges as do members of the House of 
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Commons. In 1943 a Minister stated in the House of Representatives 
that he was most reliably informed that an important document was 
missing from the official files. The Opposition challenged this state- 
ment and a Royal Commission was appointed to enquire into it. It was 
a one-man Commission, a judge. When the Commission met, Counsel 
appeared before it on behalf of the Minister and submitted that this 
was a questioning of a debate in Parliament in a place out of Parlia- 
ment. The judge upheld Counsel’s submission to this extent, that he 
ruled that the Minister could not be compelled to give evidence. As the 
only person who could tell the Commission the source from which he 
had derived the information was the Minister himself, this put an end 
to the enquiry. 

This is a decision in Australia and is not binding on the Courts 
here. No similar case has ever arisen in this country. But it is possible 
that one might occur. Supposing, for instance, the Opposition during 
the first world war had accepted the government offer to appoint a 
Royal Commission to enquire into the charge made by General Maurice 
against the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, that he had made 
a false statement in the House of Commons. Mr. Lloyd George would 
not, of course, have attempted to shield himself by appealing to his 
privilege of freedom of speech. But someone else might have argued 
that this was a questioning of proceedings in Parliament in a place out 
of Parliament. 

Besides these personal privileges of individual members, the House 
itself as a body has certain rights—for example, the right to summon 
any person to appear at its bar to give evidence—and it is the exercise 
of one of these that causes uncertainty in the public mind, namely, the 
right to imprison a person for breach of privilege. The public find in 
reading their newspapers that a complaint has been made in the House 
of Commons about such-and-such an act as constituting a breach of the 
privileges of the House; but they find it very difficult to see what exactly 
is the privilege that has been infringed. The usual answer that one 
gives is “Oh, in the parliamentary vocabulary breach of privilege is 
used as a synonym for contempt ’. That answer may tell us that a breach 
of privilege is not what we thought it was, but it does not tell us what 
it is; and what the public reasonably wants to know is what exactly are 
the nature of these offences, whether they are called breaches of 
privileges or contempts. The difficulty in answering that question is that 
although the House has from time to time passed resolutions asserting 
that an act of such-and-such a kind is a breach of privilege, in the main 
the law which the House is administering is case law. You have a 
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great number of acts which have been declared to be breaches of 
privilege. You can enumerate these acts, but that does not mean that the 
list is exhaustive. It would be quite unhistorical to suppose that at 
some point the list of breaches of privilege was closed. As a member 
said in 1620, ‘The House may as well make precedents as follow 
precedents, for everything must have a beginning and so have they 
theirs’. After all, the House of Commons when it first assumed this 
power did not start out with a code to administer; it went on from 
particular case to particular case, and gradually elaborated the present 
list. Moreover, many acts have been treated as breaches of privileges in 
the past which would not be treated as breaches of privileges today. 
For instance, Clarendon in his History of the Rebellion mentions an 
incident which occurred in 1641, when the bill for attainting the Earl 
of Strafford was before the House of Lords. Lists of the fifty-nine 
Members who had voted against the bill in the Commons were pla- 
carded in conspicuous places in Westminster under the superscription 
‘ Straffordians, or enemies of their country ’; Clarendon’s comment on 
this is that it was as great and destructive a violation of the privileges 
and freedom of Parliament as could be imagined. In 1946, on the 
day when bread rationing was to be discussed in the House of Commons, 
members of an association paraded up and down outside New Palace 
Yard holding up posters saying that the names of Members who voted 
for bread rationing would be published as public enemies and dictators, 
but the action of a Member in complaining of this to the House as a 
breach of privilege was regarded in many quarters as extremely 
unreasonable. 

However, I think the practical importance of this subject can easily 
be exaggerated. It is over seventy years since the House of Commons 
used the power of imprisoning for breach of privilege—although I 
am not suggesting that the power has fallen into desuetude. It is not 
likely to be exercised, I think, in any case unless the House was really 
obstructed in the performance of its functions. 

I suppose you might say that the history of privilege has passed 
through three stages. In the first it was used to protect the Commons 
as the King’s servants from molestation by other parties while engaged 
on the King’s business; in the second it was used to protect the 
Commons as servants of the nation from molestation by the Crown 
while engaged on the nation’s business; in the third and present stage 
privilege is only used to protect the Commons from molestation by 
individuals in their performance of the nation’s business. 

—Third Programme 


Children in Trouble 


By IAIN COLQUHOUN 


WAS at a committee meeting in Liverpool a short time ago. It 

was a small committee, discussing the problem of juvenile delin- 

quency in one rather crowded neighbourhood. Its members were 

a couple of clergymen, a man from the Council of Social Service, 
the leader of the local boys’ club, two headmasters, and a policeman. 
The policeman had to be pointed out to me, for he was not in uniform. 
But I asked who he might be, because it was obvious that he was the 
natural leader of that committee. 
was saying as I came in, ‘ comes from parents that won’t be bothered 
to look after them properly—and the other half comes from not having 
proper places to play in’. 

Liverpool has actually done quite a lot about both these points— 
about providing play-grounds and about jogging parents into looking 
after their children. In fact, it has done more than a good many cities 
I could name. But in all this heartbreaking business of fighting against 
juvenile delinquency, I really believe that Liverpool’s biggest contribu- 
tion has been to put some of its policemen in a position to speak on the 
subject with authority and to be heard with respect. There are not 
many of these policemen—just an inspector, a sergeant, seven constables, 
and one policewoman. Together they make up a special branch of the 
Liverpool City Police called the Juvenile Liaison Service. They are 
certainly unique in this country, and, as far as I know, there is nobody 
else quite like them in the world. 

The Juvenile Liaison Service was started in July, 1949, by Mr. 


“Half the trouble with the kids’, he | 


Martin, the Chief Constable of Liverpool, and the duty of the Liaison 
Officers is not to detect crime among children—they have nothing to do 
with detection—but to prevent it. They exist not to bring children to 
the courts, but to stop them ever getting there. The idea that the 
prevention of crime is the first duty of the police is at least as old 
as Robert Peel, but in Liverpool it is being put into practice more 
actively than anywhere else I have seen. 

It is very difficult to tell you precisely how the Liaison Officers cairy 
out their duties because, apart from one or two fundamental and rigid 
rules, they are less hampered by regulations than any other kind of 
policeman I have come across. Perhaps I can best tell you what goes 
on if I describe an imaginary case. 

Suppose that young Johnny Smith, aged twelve, decides one bright 


- morning—as he might easily do—to pinch’a watch from a department 


store. If he does it, he will probably be caught by the store detective. 
People who pinch watches usually are caught by the store detective. 
A few years ago he would have had a wigging, and the watch would 
have been taken from him. And that would have been that, for shop- 
keepers and the managers of stores are sometimes too busy to prosecute. 
Their attitude is understandable, but it is very bad for Johnny Smith, 
because to all intents*and purposes he gets away with wrong doing, and 
nothing is more calculated than that to start him-off on a career of 
petty crime that will in the end land him in prison, by way of an 
Approved School and Borstal, 
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In Liverpool today, however, he would not get away with it. The 
store detective would take his name and address and the name of his 
school. These particulars, along with the story of his theft, would be 
reported to the appropriate Juvenile Liaison Officer. That officer would 
then call on Johnny’s parents. Now this call in itself can produce 
startling results, for nobody likes a policeman calling at the house— 
even in plain clothes. Retribution may catch up with Johnny quickly 
in the shape of an irate papa. It may, on the other hand, arrive in 
the guise of Johnny’s headmaster. If his parents agree that the Juvenile 
Liaison Officer shall handle the case—and almost always they do agree, 
for the alternative might be the court—the officer will usually take 
Johnny along to his headmaster and tell him the sorry tale. If Johnny 
has not been punished by his parents, and if the headmaster thinks 
that punishment would help, then he will adminster it—even a dose 
of the cane. But this will be the headmaster’s own decision. The 
police officer will be careful not to influence it in any way. 


Headmaster’s Punishment 

I think we might look at this question of headmaster’s punishment 
for a moment, because it is one of the points at which, the Juvenile 
Liaison scheme is often criticised. The first thing to note is that the 
local people evidently think the system is right and proper, for the 
Liverpool Education Committee have told headmasters that they will 
receive the committee’s full backing if they decide to punish pupils 
for misdemeanours committed out of school and brought to notice by 
the Liaison Officers. In the second place, note that Johnny’s punishment 
followed fast upon his crime. This is very important. If all the 
majesty of the law had been invoked and he had been haled before 
the courts it might have been weeks before he was dealt with. Some 
_ of you may feel that there is something to be said for coping with 
him much more promptly—even if a trifle unofficially. 

But do not get’the impression that the Juvenile Liaison Service is 
not very carefully regulated. It is. An officer will only deal with a 
case provided: (1) That there is an admission of guilt. (2) That the 
parents agree to his handling it. (3) That the child has never appeared 
before a Juvenile Court. (4) That no one wishes to prosecute. If all 
these conditions are not met, the Juvenile Liaison Officer cannot act 
and the law must take its normal course. 

Such action as I have described, however, is only a small part of the 
service’s work. Most of it consists of long, patient hours of slogging 
through some of the worst quarters of Liverpool, such as the Paddington 
area, or Pitt Street, or Scotland Road down by the docks, visiting 
families just to help young Johnny to go straight, introducing children 
to youth clubs, persuading them to go to church, or persuading their 
parents to behave like responsible citizens. The hours are long and the 
work is hard, but the officers who do it seem to have a real sense of 
vocation and get great satisfaction from it. 

All the Liaison Officers are very carefully chosen by the Chief Con- 
stable himself. Let me try to tell you just what kind of people 
they are. The inspector in charge is fairly new to the job. I saw 
a lot of him and liked what I saw. I think he has been careful not to 
throw his weight about, for he knows that the service has in fact been 
created by the men over whom he is now placed. He realises, too, 
that he has better opportunities for doing good than almost any other 
police officer in Britain, and he is working hard to fit himself to make 
the best of them. 

His sergeant is a man of twenty-five years’ service who has been 
-engaged in welfare work for a very long time. He has the knack of 
making a youngster feel as if he were the victim instead of the perpe- 
trator of some particular villainy. He believes almost fanatically that 
the home is the key to the child, and he goes to endless pains to get 
better homes in his Division. One of the constables in the service 
is a lay preacher and has made church and social work his principal 
private interest for many years. He makes no bones about saying 
that religion is the mainstay of his life and his job, and I found 
that every social worker I spoke to in the city knew him and admired 
him unreservedly. 

These are only glimpses of one or two of the people who are doing 
some of the most remarkable work in Britain at the present time. I 
sometimes wonder if their own fellow-townspeople realise quite how 
remarkable that work is. Certainly those who have had contact with 
the Juvenile Liaison Service are its very wholehearted admirers. The 
officers get ready co-operation from city officials, from clergymen, from 
headmasters, from shopkeepers—and from parents. But, in a way, the 
Liaison Service is like dialling 999—it is a service whose effectiveness 
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grows only with its use. The officers concerned would like to see even 
more citizens making use of them. : 

The great success of the juvenile liaison work in Liverpool is really 
not in doubt. They will shake careful heads at you in Police Head- 
quarters and say that, after only four years, it is really too soon to tell. 
But the headmasters in some of the toughest schools will tell you that 
the number of their children in trouble is only half what it used to be 
before the service started. 

I think it is one of the greatest tragedies in this country that we seem 
to be able to do so little about juvenile delinquency. We pour out care 
and thought and money and resources lavishly to cure children who go 
wrong. But nothing that we do seems to stop them from going wrong. 
Generally speaking, the number of children in trouble is rising. 

In Liverpool, the number is not rising. In the Justices Report for 
1952 you can see the latest figures. In Liverpool in 1951, close on 
2,250 juvenile crimes’ were recorded. Last year there were only 1,800— 
a drop of nearly twenty per cent. I think that drop should be very 
much more widely known than it is, for it is something of a phenomenon 
these days. No one in the city would claim that it was due entirely to 
the Juvenile Liaison Service. It certainly is not. But equally certainly 
the service—this new and daring approach to delinquency—has a very 
great deal to do with it. It is, after all, a daring approach. Some 
people, very worthy, sensible people, feel that it is a wrong approach. 
They think that the police are going beyond their proper sphere 
and encroaching on the rights and duties of the Juvenile Courts. 
You will not find many people who talk like that in Liverpool, 
but you do find them elsewhere, and their opinions are worth con- 
sidering. Personally, however, I do not agree with them. I know as 
well as anybody the dangers that can arise if a police force over-steps 
itself and starts taking action that is not strictly by the book of rules. 
But I do not think this is happening in Liverpool. The Juvenile Liaison 
Service is not meant to deal with hardened young offenders, and it 
does not try to do so. It deals with the kid who slips into petty mis- 
demeanour, and its aim and object is to prevent him from getting into 
anything worse. And it can do this. This is the important thing: it 
actually does keep children out of trouble. The records of four years 
show that only seven per cent. of the children who come under the 
care of the Liaison Officers have got into trouble again—only seven out 
of 100. That is a figure at least three times better than the Approved 
Schools or the Probation Service could possibly claim. 

I believe myself that the only really serious weakness of this 
Liverpool scheme is that if you tried to expand it you would probably 
destroy it. Its whole success depends very obviously entirely upon the 
quality of the policemen who operate it. If parliament suddenly decided 
to create Juvenile Liaison services for every county and county borough 
in the country, I think the whole thing would fail. It would be killed 
by red tape, and by the fact that it would take years of disastrous trial 
and error to find the men of high enough calibre to run it. What could 
happen, I believe, would be for cities that have a juvenile prob!em 
comparable to Liverpool’s to adopt the scheme and put it into force 
gradually, taking a great deal of time to pick their officers and training 
them properly in social-service work. Then we might begin to see a 
shrinking of these horrible figures that record our children’s crimes. 


Co-operation with the Parents 

The key to the problem of course lies in the parents. Usually, if they 
are not shiftless, they are on the defensive on behalf of their children. 
It is difficult for anyone to get real co-operation from them. But the 
Liaison Officer can often get it. He is not there to prosecute, but to 
prevent a prosecution if he can. The response of Liverpcol parents to 
the policeman in this role has been remarkable. I would say bo'dly that 
this little group of police officers now know more about the real sources 
of juvenile delinquency than anyone else in the kingdom. They aie close 
to the people among whom they work. They see the misfortures, they 
know the weaknesses that afflict the poor, the humble, and the shift'ess. 
They know, as one of them said to me, that ‘ crime is like some diseases. 
It has an incubation period’. These policemen who are in such con- 
stant and close touch with the children get at the trouble during that 
incubation period, and often they can cure it. They see life in the raw, 
and, believe me, it can be very raw in some places in this welfare state. 
But this has not made them hard. It has quickened their understanding 
and has tapped in each one of them a deep, bottomless well of com- 
passion. Do you really find it frightening that these men should be 
policemen? I do not. I find it very. wonderful.—Home Service 
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What is a ‘Democratic Education’ ?—IV 


By ERIC JAMES 


N my first three talks* I have been trying to discuss the relationship 

between education and some of our fundamental democratic ideas. 

I want now to get rather nearer to what some of you will think 

are practical affairs. Democracy is not only a body of ideas; it is a 
method of political organisation. And when we speak of a democratic 
education we must have in our minds not only what goes on inside 
the school, but how the school should be controlled from outside. 
The first question I want to discuss here, therefore, is what kind of 
supervision of the educational system as a whole must be exercised 
by a democratic society. 


Responsibility taken by the State— 

One of the most remarkable developments in education in the past 
fifty years has been the creation of an immense structure of public 
education. Increasingly the state has taken over a responsibility that it 
did not admit at all less than a century ago. It is interesting to see, 
however, that the great organisation that we have built up in this 
country is characteristically lacking in uniformity. The majority of 
our schools are under the control of local education authorities, who 
are given a great deal of autonomy in this respect by the central 
government. But in a great number of schools, control is shared with 
religious bodies, a state of affairs that would not be tolerated in 
America, for example. Further, we have some schools outside local 
authority control altogether, deriving their support entirely from the 
central government. Others, yet again, are completely outside the state 
system, and their absolute independence is only modified by the recently 
acquired power of the state to inspect them. As for the universities, they 
enjoy a remarkable position, for they receive a very great deal of 
public money with virtually no control at all over their policy. 

This variety, this untidiness, if you like, in our educational system 
is in a way a very characteristic expression of democratic ideas at their 
best. A democracy tends to be afraid of the remote and impersonal state, 
so it vests power in local bodies. It believes in the individual conscience, 
se it aids denominational schools with public money. It proclaims the 
importance of liberty, and hence it tolerates the existence of schools 
outside its own control altogether, even though considerable problems 
of equality are raised thereby. There are many people who believe that 
the only logical thing for a democratic state to do is to control in the 
same way all the means of education in the interests of social unity and 
equalitarian principle. There are others, and I am one of them, who 
believe that the liberty which is at the heart of democratic sentiment 
imposes on us the need to maintain variety in our schools, and within 
certain limits to give parents a choice of education for their children. 

On the whole, no one can deny that the system works very well 
indeed. One has only to talk to visitors from almost any other country 
to realise thankfully that the working compromise between liberty 
and control that we have evolved is one of immense value. At the 
same time, it would be silly to maintain that we have reached a final 
solution; there are points of friction and legitimate grounds for dis- 
satisfaction. In some areas there is a strong feeling in the schools that 
they have insufhcient liberty and too little room for the play of 
initiative and responsibility. Sometimes, indeed, that feeling is so strong 
that one wonders whether the fundamental assumption that education 
should be a function of local government in its present form is right 
at all. Actually, behind the apparently parochial controversies that occur 
between some schools and some local authorities is the very important 
question as to how much direct control a majority of elected representa- 
tives should exercise over such a complex field as education. On 
the one hand we can scarcely doubt that a democratic community 
should have some ultimate authority over its schools; simply 
because education is so important, we can scarcely leave it to the uncon- 
trolled mercies of the incompetent and the corrupt. On the other 
hand, we must ask ourselves whether we can really hope to produce 
worthy citizens of a free society if their teachers feel that 
they are denied proper responsibility and proper liberty to develop 
the individual quality of their schools. 


The Ministry of Education and the inspectorate have a tradition by 
which their authority restricts itself on the whole to broad questions of 
principle, much else being dealt with by ‘ suggestions ’. Theoretically it 
would, of course, be possible for a majority in parliament to decide 
any detail of educational policy: in practice the sense of the legislators 
and the exceptional qualities of the civil servants see that such decisions 
are not taken. A great deal depends on how far this spirit of giving as 
much independence as possible to the individual school can spread to all 
local authorities, as it has to some. Without it the way is open for that 
tyranny of a majority which led John Stuart Mill to oppose the whole 
conception of state education, ardent advocate of the democratic spirit 
though he was. 

To be successful, the democratic control of education must work out 
ever more satisfactory relationships between four parties: the elected 
representative, the teacher, the parent, and the administrator, whose 
thankless task it is to explain the desires and needs of each party to the 
others. No simple formula can be found to codify responsibilities that 
ultimately depend on personal qualities of good sense, humility, and 
idealism. To simple minds the democratic method of decision on all 
problems, even on ultimate questions of value, in the plain will of the 
majority determined by a show of hands. But the study of education 
shows with particular clearness the inadequacy of this idea. Does demo- 
cracy really imply that the best history syllabus, or the best ways of 
teaching science, or the best age to take an examination are matters for 
a decision of the House of Commons or an education committee? 

In this country we have evolved a powerful, if largely undefined, 
collaboration between the legislator on the one side and experts of 
various kinds on the other. Teachers, administrators, inspectors, and so 
on, form bodies which should ideally speak for informed professional 
opinion on particular subjects. In a democratic community the largest 
questions of policy—for example the school-leaving age or the share of 
the national income that can properly be given to education—must 
obviously be decided by elected bodies. But these same bodies must 
learn to leave more detailed and technical problems to experts of one’ 
kind or another. Because of their immense importance in the democratic 
process, these experts must be most carefully chosen, for they must 
regard themselves not as delegates of particular interests, but as speaking 
for the consenus of rational and informed opinion. One of the most 
important contributions of this country to the practice of government 
is the modification of pure majority control by the influence of experts; 
the obvious example is the influence of the Civil Service on the execu- 
tive. It provides an answer to our search for an authority that avoids 
the dangers both of uncontrolled individualism and of a tyrannical com- 
munity. And it is an affirmation of the profound truth that democracy 
is not so much a matter of recording votes as a method of taking 
decisions only after discussion. 


—and by the Individual Teacher 


In all this delegation of authority we must, above everything else, 
give as much responsibility as we can to the individual teacher. It is 
ultimately through the personal relationships between teacher and child 
that education occurs. To attract people of the right quality, to increase 
their initiative, to prevent their frustration, they must be given as much 
scope as possible to win their own triumphs and to make their own 
mistakes, and we must be prepared to give them liberty at the price of 
uniformity, and even sometimes of efficiency. On the whole, our society 
is learning this lesson well. There are a number of schools within the 
state system that enjoy as genuine a freedom and as great an 
independence as could be desired. But this reconciliation of freedom for 
individual institutions with a framework of democratic control is a 
matter about which we must always be thinking afresh. The whole 
character of our education will be determined by it. 

The last point about which I must say a word is this. Are there any 
practical steps that we can take in our schools to make them more 
capable of producing citizens of a democratic society? Is it not possible 
and desirable that we might do more by altering the actual curriculum, 
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for example, to make the developing child more aware of what 
democracy means? Actually, it is probable that a great deal more is done 
already than many people realise. After all, almost every subject is 
making some contribution to the equipment of the citizen, and some— 
for example, history—a very obvious one. In many schools, moreover, 
there are specific studies called ‘ citizenship’ or some such title. Often, 
by a careful comparison of various newspapers, by a study of contem- 
porary history, or by encouraging an interest in international affairs, 
they make a direct attack on the problem of education for political 
responsibility. There is no doubt that much can and should be attempted 
on these lines, and possible directions for experiment are obvious 
enough. It is for different schools to approach the problem in ways 
which must vary with the children with whom they deal. 

But we must not be dogmatic about all,this or expect too much from 
it. It may well be, as is often the case in education, that the indirect 
approach is the right one. For some pupils a more fruitful, because more 
profound, understanding of the nature of citizenship will come from 
academic studies. Thucydides may be more effective than talks about 
the town council, and a study of medieval history pay better dividends 
ultimately than one labelled ‘ social studies ’. The truth is that we shall 
be disappointed if we expect changes in the curriculum and devices in 
the organisation of our schools to produce spectacular results in pro- 
ducing those civilised and complex attitudes that we call democratic, 
though by all means let us try them. The qualities that democratic 
citizenship demands are perhaps much less specific than we sometimes 
suppose, and they rest ultimately on the general intellectual and moral 
development that it is the aim of all good education to produce. 

It will seem to many of you that in these talks I have left unresolved 
more questions than I have answered, and that I have dodged and 
compromised on some of the most important. This is due partly, no 
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doubt, to my own lack of skill in finding the right answer, but it is also 
due to the very nature of democracy, to the fact that it depends on 
compromise and adjustment, and distrusts simple and clear-cut 
extremes. I have tried to show that, as we normally use it, the word 
includes within itself elements which are to some extent incompatible. 
It embraces a belief in liberty that is opposed to a simultaneous 
acceptance of equality, at least in some of its possible interpretations: 
a reverence for the individual which does not accord with a regard for 
the will of the community. Ultimately these different elements, each 
valuable in itself, can be harmonised, and democracy ‘ made to work’ 
as we say, only by the sensible and enlightened behaviour of 
individuals in particular situations. 

A democratic education is not to be attained by a formula of 
administration or by a technique or programme of instruction. It is to 
be achieved by the creation of individual schools in which democratic 


- ideals are expressed in a multiplicity of day-to-day personal relations 


between teachers and pupils and parents, between heads and their 
staffs, between administrators and governors and schools. They will be 
schools which try to encourage the growth of individuality without 
anarchy: they will stand for an idea of equality that is utterly indifferent 
to social class or wealth but aware of excellence, and in which the will 
of the majority is sensitive to the opinions of the best: they will be 
communities in which there is a sense of social obligation without a 
sterile conformity. Whether we can create such schools or not depends 
on the quality of the individuals who serve them, much more than on 
patterns of organisation or curriculum. Upon their individual wisdom 
and sensitivity, upon their own apprehension of what Matthew Arnold 
called ‘ sweetness and light’, depends the nature of our education and 
hence, ultimately, the future of democracy itself. 
—North of England Home Service 


My First Novel 


By ROSAMOND LEHMANN 


F I had been invited, even a year ago, to talk about my first novel, 

Dusty Answer, on the air, my first reaction would have been to 

say: ‘Heaven forbid! ’ And thinking it over I would have known 

that I was not only unprepared but unfitted for the task. For the 
simple reason that until a few months ago I had never been able to 
face re-reading the book and could only remember it faintly, in a 
confused way, and with a persistent sense of nervous reluctance. All I 
had was a general, haunting impression of distortion and unreality; all 
I saw were a few blurred scenes, a few shadowy figures, familiar but 
disquieting—like snapshots in an old photograph album, or the memory 
of a fever-heightened dream. 

But within this past year I have managed to finish a new novel; and 
while I was tunnelling to find a way through to the end of it, I began 
to feel that, more than any of the others, this novel had something to 
do with the first I ever wrote. Not the same one in a fresh guise; not 
even a development from it; but more as if somehow—I cannot explain 
why—some cycle of experience that had opened when I was a girl was 
now coming to a close. And I decided that it was high time I looked 
fair and square at the person and the story I had once exposed so 
publicly, and then attempted to suppress. : 

There have, I believe, existed writers who re-read or read aloud 
their own former works with true enjoyment and admiration, with the 
sincerest satisfaction. But on the whole I am inclined to think the 
counter-resurrection instinct is general among authors, and is the result 
of something even stronger and deeper than self-preservation. Contrary 
to what is popularly supposed, finishing a novel is not at all like giving 
birth to a child. Once finally delivered of his offspring, the parent, far 
from feeling bound to it, feels he has simply finished with it; the 
parent and his product have become freed from one another, and do 
not or should not wish ever to be re-united. It is this, combined with 
the guilty knowledge that one is, in fact, responsible, and will be 
expected to remember what one has been up to and make a clean 
breast of it when cross-examined—it is this, above all, that makes the 
task of self-reassessment something of an ordeal. : 

I come from a family that takes kindly to writing and the other 
arts, and I scarcely remember a time in my childhood when I was not 


pouring out rhymes in torrents. I thought highly of my capacities and 
dreamed complacently of poetic fame. I remember with what excite- 
ment and in what trouble I produced my first verses at the age of six; 
and—wondering if the result could possibly be what it seemed to be— 
ran with the piece of paper to my father. And he said yes, it was a 
poem; and I saw he was pleased. From that moment onward, every- 
thing I wrote was immediately presented to my father. He taught me 
the elements of rhythm and metre, and helped me to start trying to 
select words for their accuracy and weight, and directed my voracious 
appetite for reading, and encouraged me with unfailing sympathy and 
patience. I destroyed all those old exercise books in a fit of disgust when 
I was about fourteen, so a perfect cataract of doggerel was then in- 
cinerated; but the recollection of that fostering atmosphere in which 
my childish talent budded has never disappeared. And if, in spite of it 
all, I have continued to believe that I must go on trying, it was impor- 
tant, and I would one’ day discover what to say and how to say it, I owe 
the belief now, as in the beginning, to my father. 

I did not make any serious attempt at writing fiction until my latter 
teens. But around the age of sixteen, poetry, which had always seemed 
to be a delightfully easy and rewarding occupation, gradually became 
more and more difficult. The editor of The Cornhill, who had actually 
printed a poem of mine, would print no more; he wrote to me in the 
kindest possible terms and told me I must stop badgering him for the 
present. That was a great blow to vanity. And I could no longer escape 
from the smart of it, or from any other form of stress, by turning my 
feelings smoothly into verse. 

Then I went to Cambridge. Coming straight from a very sheltered 
if liberally minded home, equipped with an unbridled love of English 
literature, plus a moral outlook based on excessive shyness plus a high- 
minded romanticism plus total worldly ignorance, I was dazed by my 
first taste of community life and floored by the most elementary 
practical problems of my independence. I wished to excel as a scholar 
and as a literary figure, and I did neither. Cambridge, abnormally 
stimulated by an injection of young-old survivors from the first world 
war was, I think, more violently even than is to be expected, a forcing 
house for ideas, attitudes and emotions. As regards learning in my own 
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case, I made but half-hearted attempts to become a disciplined student, 
and only came to grips with a three-year curriculum in the last few 
delirious weeks of my final term. As regards my artistic role, I had a 
neat, drawing-room ballad technique and a facile, modestly sentimental 
vocabulary to crystallise my inspirations. When a poet of my acquain- 
tance likened some verses of mine to a meal of cream buns, he turned off 
the tap for good-It was rude of him and I could not but loathe him; but 
he was justified, I knew. As for the rest, engrossing friendships and the 
beauty of the architecture gave me whatever was constructive and enjoy- 
able. My hopes were bent on falling in love. This I accomplished. I 
intended that it should be requited, and expected it to result in idyllic 
everlasting happiness. My expectations were disappointed. 


Growing Pains 

This brief biography is given to convey something of the background 
and the spiritual climate which resulted, somehow or other, a few 
years later, in my writing the kind of book I did write. I left the 
university with the avowed but far from confident intention of devoting 
myself to authorship. Nothing happened in that line—nor in any other 
line. My horrible growing pains had not helped me to grow up. They 
seemed on the contrary to be contracting me, bogging me down, 
pushing me in on myself with no release. It was very uncomfortable. 
I did write one long story; but a well-known writer to whom I showed it 
criticised it—not unmercifully, but. with astringency; and I gloomily put 
it away, and then destroyed it. I am sure it was not good; but I think 
it was the first shoot to come, so to speak, from underground, and 
perhaps it was not altogether bad. 

Presently, my circumstances changed radically. A perpetual haze 
seems to hang over that period of my life which would be hard to 
clarify, even if I intended making the attempt: but in this haze I see 


myself first at a desk in my new home in a northern town, and after-. 


wards in lodgings—an isolated farm-labourer’s cottage stuck in the 
middle of a flat, wet field near the Dorset coast—rapidly, in a half- 
trance, covering page after page after page with the first draft of my 
first novel. I think it took about a year in all to finish it completely. 
And then through another haze I see the friend to whom the book is 
dedicated turning the pages with what seems to be deep concentration; 
and then I hear him, whose opinion is so important to me, pronouncing 
the incredible yet not quite unexpected verdict: it is good enough, he 
thinks; and if I like he will send it with a covering letter to the very 
publisher whose list I would, had I dared, have most aspired to join. 
After that everything happened with dream-like swiftness and 
simplicity. The manuscript was sent; with next to no delay it was 
accepted; published. 

I was living in another cottage, in the heart of Sussex, when my 
two first reviews reached me: one from my mother with a loving letter 
of condolence; one from my publisher, who also wrote most charmingly 
to say I must not worry, need not mind. I stuffed the cuttings unread 
into my pocket and walked up on the downs to take the first worst shock 
alone. One notice told me that I had produced a most unwholesome 
novel, a mess of decadence and sex-obsession. The other did not quite 
condemn me, but was very tart about the love interest in the Cam- 
bridge section. I wished the hills to open and engulf me with all my 
shame at once, for ever. I had written because I had to, and had 
thought to write a serious novel, Instead, I had exposed myself not only 
as a distorter of the true values of the academic life, but as a sex maniac. 

A week after, there appeared a long, glowingly generous article on 
the book in one of the Sunday newspapers. It was by Alfred Noyes, and 
such appreciation, bearing his signature, immediately started a be- 
wildering landslide. The first edition sold out, another and another 
followed. I woke next day, or the day after, to find myself famous. 


Praise Sweet but Dangerous 

‘And how glorious that should have been and was not! The shock 
of it quite overwhelmed me. I floundered, in dread, hope, gratification, 
among the letters and the notices, telling myself the praise was sweet 
but dangerous if not deadly; or insincere; or else absurd. My publicity 
seemed to me malicious persecution. I went on accusing myself and 
justifying myself with scarcely a moment of pleasure or peace of mind. 
What had I done and why? Had I really written my naked life history 
unawares? Been paid large sums for appearing on the platform of the 
Albert Hall without my clothes on? Must I after all thank heaven that 
my father, who was to have been so proud of me, was now ill and 
unable to read what I had perpetrated? Of course, there was the dis- 
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criminating praise and encouragement of my family-and of a few friends 
and critics and fellow writers, known and unknown, to reassure me. 
How lucky I was! All the same, let it be a lesson: never, never again. 
Or if I had to, to prove that I was a novelist, not an exhibitionist, let me 
choose a theme so remote from my experience that nobody could ever 
bring it up against me. 

All that is an old story now: in many ways ridiculous. As I said 
before, I have recently re-read Dusty Answer, dealt with a few errors 
in punctuation, a few misprints; eliminated one or two of the more 
naive or lush phrases. What did I think of it? I thought, as I knew I 
would, that it was over-emotional, over-romantic; also weak in places, 
callow, in need of pruning. But I thought it did have an organic shape; 
also sincerity of feeling; also more humour and intelligence than I had 
expected. I thought the descriptive passages accurate, fresh, well 
written. But the real surprise was that it did not seem to me like reading 
about my own youth at all. I had assumed it must be autobiographical 
because first novels are always supposed to be so. But on the contrary 
it seemed to me quite remarkably invented—imagined: the characters 
not portraits from life at all. 

So I can only conclude by saying: if the book were to fall into my 


hands now, out of the blue, I think I would read on in spite of 


occasional boredom and irritation with the goings-on of a group of 
self-absorbed, emotionally immature and over-glamourised young 
people; and I would say at the end: this girl has a great deal to learn, 
but she has some promise.—Home Service 


The Bohlen Case 


(continued from page 499) 


picked up rumours from people who happened not to like him, or not 
to like some things which he had done. The whole file, mostly very 
favourable to Mr. Bohlen but also including a few jealous or malicious 
rumours, was then sent to the Security Officer of the State Department. 

The Security Officer is a new one, employed within the last month by 
‘Mr. Dulles. His last service had been on the staff of Senator Bridges of* 
New Hampshire. Senator Bridges is a member of the anti-Yalta wing of 
the Republican Party. The Security Officer gave the Bohlen file to 
Mr. Dulles. Mr. Dulles studied it and decided that the unfavourable 
rumours were utterly worthless and meaningless: 

“However, for reasons not yet explained, the Security Officer then. 
went to Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin, the old enemy of the State 
Department, and told him about the unfavourable rumours. Speeches 
were made in the. Senate, and the President and Mr. Dulles were told 
rhetorically, although not directly, that they should withdraw the Bohlen 
nomination. 

The significant and important thing about the whole story is that 
neither the President nor Mr. Dulles wavered. The Bohlen nomination 
remained before the Senate. Mr. Dulles went over the whole matter in 
detail with the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. The committee 
brought out a unanimous report in favour of Mr. Bohlen. Senator Taft, 
the Government leader in the Senate, stood with the President and with 
Mr. Dulles. From that moment the result was a foregone conclusion, 
the result was certain, and in that result there are two winners: one 
winner is the concept of the career civil servant; the other winner is the 
concept of peace if possible, even if Russia and most of the satellite 
countries continue indefinitely to have Communist governments. I think 
it is not overstating the matter to say that the war party teamed up with 
the political spoils party for a test of strength on the Bohlen issue, and 
lost. As soon as possible after the case is cleared up, which should be 
before the end of this week,* Mr. Bohlen will go to Moscow. If the 
Russians have been reading their Washington news correctly, they will 
then understand that Mr. Bohlen’s very presence in Moscow will be 
evidence that the American Government not only desires peace but is 
ready now to listen to any serious proposals which the new leaders in 
Moscow may care to make. 

The Kremlin leaders should also understand that Mr. Dulles is 
prepared to talk to them through the highest channels of diplomacy, 
where talk can usually be more productive than through the medium of 
public propaganda speeches. It can be reported that both President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles are prepared to go more than half way to 
meet any really serious peaceful moves from Moscow, and this would 
include a personal meeting between the President and Mr. Malenkov, 
should the Russians desire such a meeting —Home Service 


* Broadcast on March 23 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


What is a ‘Democratic Education’? 


Sir,—I have attended a ‘comprehensive’ 
school in Canada, and can rebut Mr. James’ 
comments from experience. No amount of simple 
arithmetic can alter the fact that such a school 
contains within itself more potentialities than any 
more limited institution can provide. I myself 
was thought to need no further instruction in 
general subjects, and was placed in a class of 
similar students. A parallel class took general 
subjects. Any student with special aptitudes or 
needs could take classes in the appropriate 
subjects. No grammar school can compete with 
this. 

It is this manifest advantage that makes the 
supporters of the comprehensive school so 
suspicious of those who, like Mr. James, base 
their objection to it on grounds of its inefficiency 
and limitation on the individual. 

My experience was in the art department of 
the Central Technical School, Toronto. There is 
no reason why the British comprehensive school 


should not equal this flexibility, while continuing . 


to surpass transatlantic standards of scholarship. 
Yours, etc., 


Crawley PILGRIM WETTON 


Sir,—Professor L. Forster can know little 
about education if he deduces that the ‘ quality 
of secondary modern schools is of a lower order’ 
because the staffs are to be ‘ products not of the 
university but of the training college’. Where 
does he think teachers are trained? Does he not 
know that graduates intending to teach still 
have to learn such things as class-management, 
how to write on a blackboard and what to do 
about the dinner money? 

At my own school (a sécondary modern in 
a ‘tough’ district, recently highly commended 
by H.M. Inspectors) only the head has a degree, 
and he, like the rest of us, learnt his teaching 
in the classroom. The worst teacher I have seen 
in action, who himself admitted the could 
not control thirty of our eleven-year-olds, was 
aman with a higher degree than the headmaster. 
He left us and went, wisely, where he could use 
his academic knowledge and where Jess teaching 
skill was needed. He went to a grammar school. 

Yours, etc., 
INFERIOR TEACHER 


The First President of Israel 
Sir,—Mr. Christopher Sykes is right in his 
estimate of Dr. Weizmann’s gratitude to Britain, 


and fair in his criticism of Weizmann’s perplex- © 


ing attitude to Nahum Sokolow and James 
Malcolm. After receiving a letter from Malcolm 
in 1946 concerhing the early days of the 
Mandate, I have some idea as to why his name 
was rigorously excluded from Trial and Error 
But I cannot account for the shabby treatment 
afforded to Sokolow. 

Mr. Sykes is wrong, however, in describing 
as ‘ horrifyingly unjust ’ Dr. Weizmann’s abiding 
rancour against Edwin Montagu and his con- 
federates. Montagu did his best to prevent 
issuance of ‘the Balfour Declaration, the unique 
source of ‘hope to the wretched thousands in 
the ghettos’, to use Mr. Sykes’ own words. Is 
it to be wondered that Weizmann and his col- 
leagues regarded Montagu (and his Gallic 
counterpart Sylvain Levi) with anything but 
loathing? Then, having failed to prevent the 


Declaration, the organisation known as _ the 
League of British Jews (founded November 
1917) tried to minimise its content. By March 
1919 the fewish Chronicle was writing that ‘no 
Government, and certainly not the British 
Government . . . has ever envisaged the future 
of the Holy Land in the desperately anti-Jewish 
manner in which . . . the League views it’. 
On the whole, Dr. Weizmann in his book deals 
properly with Montagu.—Yours, etc., 
London, E.5 DAVID CARRINGTON 


Sir,—In his broadcast on Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, Mr. Christopher Sykes is at a loss to 
explain why Dr. Weizmann ‘never spoke of 
Zionism as though it owed its power chiefly to 
the imperishable religious traditions of the Jews’. 
Might not the explanation be the simple fact 
that for the Jew there is no sharp distinction 
between the religious and the secular? 

This fact comes out very clearly in the words 
of a famous rabbi speaking of the construction 
of the Holy of'Holies in the Temple. ‘ This 
construction could not be completed without the 
help of workmen trampling on Holy ground in 
muddy boots’. 

The Zionists who worked to establish the 
Jewish state were, on this view, the instruments 
of divine providence, whether they knew it or 
not. Laborare est orare connotes a similar idea. 

I was also greatly interested in the reference to 
the extraordinary omission of the name of the 
late James Malcolm from Dr. Weizmann’s auto- 
biography, Trial and Error. As Secretary of the 


International Zionist Executive until 1922, I can 


confirm that both Dr. Weizmann and Mr. Soko- 
low frequently consulted Malcolm and benefited 
greatly from his work behind the scenes. I 
believe, however, the omission was not inten- 
tional but rather accidental. 

When I saw Dr. Weizmann in Paris in June 
1948, on his way to Israel, his eyesight was 
already so failing that he could hardly récognise 
his friends, and it was obviously impossible for 
him to write or even to revise the proofs of 
his book, which bears many other signs of 
having been the work of American ‘ ghost 
writers’. During this interview, he spoke of 
Malcolm in terms of the greatest affection and 
referred to the telegram which he had sent to 
Malcolm immediately after the decision of the 
United Nations.on November 29, 1947, to estab- 
lish a Jewish state. In this telegram he referred 
to their association from the very earliest days. 
Dr. Weizmann was very distressed when he 
heard of the omission and expressed his regret 
publicly through his English publisher, Hamish 
Hamilton, in The Times.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.2 S. LANDMAN 


Illegitimate Children 

Sir—Mr. Claud Mullins (THE LISTENER, 
March 19) states that the magistrates’ court can- 
not order the putative father to pay more than £1 
a week to the mother for the maintenance of an 
illegitimate child. The limit was actually raised 
to 30s. by the Affiliation Orders Act, 1952. 

Yours, etc., 


Penzance H. J. RUTHERFORD 


Opera in Our Time 
Sir—In his interesting article (March 19) 
John S, Weissmann discusses Schoenberg’s “ Von 


Heute auf Morgen’ whose libretto he considers 
‘poor’. Some Of the ‘poorest’ libretti have 
proved the best (e.g. ‘Cosi fan tutte’), whence 
your ‘readers might like to hear what Dr. Willi 
Reich, who recently produced ‘Von Heute auf 
Morgen’ at the Teatro di San Carlo in Naples, 
has-to say about its text (Rondo, No. 1, Vienna, 
1953): ‘ The banal social comedy which Schoen- 
berg appears to have chosen . . . conceals the 
problem of true marital harmony. The husband 
tries to evade the decisive crisis by way of new 
and fleeting love-affairs; whereas the wife 
clearly recognises the threatening danger, fights 
it with every means at her disposal and thus 
eventually surmounts it. It is only from this 
standpoint that the... “story” reveals itself in 
that sphere to which Schoenberg’s lucid music, 
uncompromisingly penetrating the superficial 
action, has elevated it’. 

Nor is it true that Schoenberg’s ‘couple of 
divorcees become reconciled overnight’, for 
there is no couple of divorcees. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.24 HANS KELLER 


Myth or Legend? 

Sir,—To the bibliography of Glastonbury I 
would in gratitude claim the admission of The’ 
Coming of the Saints, written by the gynaecolo- 
gist, poet, musician, and churchman, J. W. 
Taylor, M.Sc., F.R.C.S., and published in its first 
edition by Methuen in 1906, just before ‘his death. 

To him it had been amid many years of busy 
medical work a labour of love, implying not only 
much research at home but intent travels abroad. 
So he traced the journeys of St. Joseph, 
Zacchaeus, Trophimus, Maternus, and others, 
reinforcing from local traditions the legends of 
scribes, sifting myth from truth. Yet he wrote: 
“I have not taken upon myself to disentangle 
history from legend. In rooting out the tares one 
is apt to destroy the wheat also. “Let them 
both grow together until the harvest” ’. 

My first visit to Glastonbury was made just 
after reading Dr. Taylor’s book, and I have 
never ceased to be grateful to him. 

Yours, etc., 


Burford B. C. BouLTER 


Up a Gum Tree? 

Sir,—In a Third Programme talk Peter de 
Mendelssohn (THE LISTENER, December 25, 
1952) describes the railway line crossing Utah’s 
Great Salt Lake as: ‘the longest, straightest 
and most horizontal stretch of railway line in 
the world—103 miles’. That is surely incautious 
repetition of American tourist literature super- 
latives. The Nyngan-Bourke railway line in New 
South Wales has a dead flat ‘straight’ of 1164 
miles. Also the Nullarbor plain on the east-west 
line from Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie has 297.3 
miles of line absolutely straight except that the 
earth’s curvature is said to make it twelve feet 
higher at one end than the other. 

American soldiers during the second world war 
were surprised to find gum trees (eucalypts) 
growing in Australia. Boastful propaganda had 
fostered the general belief amongst them that 
eucalypts are indigenous to the United States. 

Yours, etc., 

Sydney FRANK L. EDWARDS 

New South Wales 
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QUEEN MAR‘ 


A photograph taken at Kensington Palace in 1873 of 
Queen Mary at the age of six (then Princess May, 
eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Teck) 


Right, Princess May as a young girl at the time of 
her * coming out’ 


‘On July 6, 1893, Princess May married the Duke « 
couple with their t 


Queen Mary with Miss (later Dame) Margaret 

Tuke, Principal of Bedford College for Women, 

Regent’s Park, London, acknowledging the curtsies 

of students after performing the opening ceremony 
in July, 1913 


On May 6, 1910, King Edward VII died and the 
Prince of Wales (as the Duke of York had been 
created in 1901) succeeded as King George V: 
Queen Mary in her coronation robes, June 22, 1911 


The first world war: Qt 
a vis 


An informal study of Queen Mary 

enjoying a cup of tea during a 

visit to a Y.M.C.A. centre,,at 
Cheltenham in 1942 


: ; The six years of the second world war Queen Mary Right: inspecting officers of the 
In the garden of Coppins at Iver, Buckinghamshire, spent at Badminton in Gloucestershire. She is seen W.R.N.S. at Greenwich Royal 
after King George’s death in 1936: the widowed lending ja hand to soldiers of her guard in clearing Naval College after her return to 
Queen engaged in a favourite pastime, needlework scrubland on the estate London in 1945 
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The Duchess of York at White Lodge, Richmond, with 
her~ first child, Prince Edward (now the Duke of 
Windsor), who was born on June 23, 1894 


foe 


aA wedding day photograph of the royal The Duke and Duchess of York with Queen Victoria 
‘endants while on their honeymoon at Osborne 


Queen Mary and King George at the 
Thanksgiving Service held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of their reign, May 6, 1935 


: oH The welfare of children was always among 
: Queen Mary’s chief interests. She is seen here 
- during a visit to a créche in 1924 


ary with wounded soldiers during 
sance in 1917 


: 
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As a collector of antiques and objects of 

art, Queen Mary possessed a wide and A photograph taken on one of Queen 

Queen Mary with her first great-grandchild, expert knowledge of the subject. She is Mary’s last outings before her health 

Prince Charles, after his christening at seen examining a miniature Sheraton chair began to fail early this year. Her 
Buckingham Palace in 1948 at the 1951 Antique Dealers’ Fair Majesty died peacefully on March 24 
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THE GIFFORD LECTURES 1951 


Science & Religion 
CHARLES E, RAVEN 


The first volume of Canon Raven’s Gifford Lectures, a 
controversial history of man’s knowledge, interpretation and 
evaluation of the order of nature. 21s. net 


The Fourth Gospel 


C. H. DODD 


A close study, lucid and learned, of the meaning of St John’s 
Gospel by one of the foremost living New Testament 
scholars. 425. net 


The Mint 


SIR JOHN CRAIG 


A history of the Mint of England from the earliest times, 
by the former Deputy Master and Comptroller and Engraver 
of the King’s Seals. 16 plates. 70s. net 


The Comets & their Origin 


RL A-LYTTLETON 


All that is known of Comets and the theories put forward 
to explain them, and presenting the theories of the New 
Cosmologists. 255. net 


Scientific Explanation 
R. B. BRAITHWAITE 


An original attempt to establish the logical. foundations 
common to all the sciences. 40s. net 


Nationalism & Communism 


in East Asia 
R. MACMAHON BALL 


A study of the dual revolution now transforming all the 
countries of East Asia and its local manifestations in each. 
255. net 


The Bank of England Note 


A. D. MACKENZIE 


The first history of the English banknote, written by a former 
official of the Bank of England at the Bank’s request. 
15S. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Se Rh ERS et 


Some Oxford Books 
for the Spring 
A HOPKINS READER 


Selected with an Introduction by JoHN Pick and 
illustrated with three of the poet’s drawings. 


This is a collection of passages from the poetry and prose 


, of Gerard Manley Hopkins, intended to serve as an 


introduction to the body of his work. 215. net 


SIR HANS SLOANE AND 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
by G. R. DE BEER. - ¢ 
This year marks the anniversary of the death of Sir Hans 
Sloane. Many of those who daily walk down Sloane 
Street, or hurry through Hans Place, are vaguely aware 
of his name, but few know that he was the founder of the 
British Museum. Mr De Beer’s book is a worthy memorial 
to a British worthy, and will be found of great interest by 
many whose concern is not primarily with Sloane’s services 
to science. Tilustrated I8s, net 


RETURN PASSAGE 


The Autobiography of VIOLET MARKHAM 


Through a lifetime devoted to public work, Violet Markham 
has been the friend of many illustrious men and women, 
and few autobiographies can be better worth writing—or 
reading. Illustrated 21s, net 


Two new ‘World’s Classics’ 


‘TWENTY YEARS 
A’GROWING 


by Maurice O’SULLIVAN 
Rendered from the Irish by MOYA LLEWELYN DAVIES 
and GEORGE THOMSON, With an Introductory Note by 
E, M. FORSTER. 55. net 


OLIVER CROMWELL 


AND THE RULE OF THE PURITANS IN ENGLAND 


by Str CHARLES FIRTH 
With an Introduction by G. M. YOUNG 


Double volume 7s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Lear in India 


. Edward Lear’s Indian Journal: Water-Colours and Extracts. Edited by Ray Murphy. Jarrolds. 42s. 


Reviewed by E. 


DWARD LEAR visited India towards the end of his life, 

when he was in his sixties and beginning to ail. He went 

under the grandest auspices: his friend Lord Northcote 

was Viceroy and invited him and financed him, and com- 
missioned him ito make sketches all over the peninsula. From 
November 1873 to January 1875 he found himself a welcome guest 
in the highest circles, even when he had lost his luggage. He was 
respected as a landscape pdinter, adored as a nonsense-writer, 
appreciated as a person, he could travel wherever he wished with 
the maximum of .. 
comfort. Local / 
authorities feted 
him; on one occa- 
sion he even had a 
special train. But 
he scarcely realised 
that it was a special 
train. It seemed to 
him that he tra- 
velled contending 
with immense diffi- 
culties, vice-regal 
pomp being one of 
them, and he was 
amazed at the end 
that he had sur- 
vived, and that he 
had enjoyed the 
adventure so much. 

Though had he 
really enjoyed it? 
His Indian Fournal 
(extracts from 
which are now pub- 
lished for the first 
time) steams with 
ambiguities and in- 
decisions like a 
Bengal swamp: the mutton is so tough, it is uneatable, what 
deliciously tender mutton, that dirty half-caste woman with a 
British sergeant, most repellent, so unfriendly, turns the luggage 
out, so kind, undercharges next morning, scenery however most 
disappointing, nothing to draw, how unlike the Nile, oh for Greece, 
scenery marvellous, no time to draw it in, floods, twelve monsoons 
a year, such a drought, feel so ill and never better, Giorgio perfect, 
must dismiss Giorgio, in out, up down, hot cold, this way that way, 
perhaps better neither way, anyway all my own fault... . 

All travel-journals read like that when they are sincere. Never- 
theless Lear’s is peculiar. He had a genius for cancelling his official 
advantages. Imagine a traveller with his credentials having to 
conciliate a sergeant’s doxy, and eat all that mutton! Day after 
day, from Darjeeling to Ceylon, he eats little else—mutton is the 
edible noun, sherry the potable, sherry and soda water, though 
how about a bottle of beer, he munches, he sips, he sketches, he has 
indigestion, the back of the chair breaks. But he produces 2,000 
water-colour drawings. Twenty of them are reproduced in this 
book and they are so persuasive that one lets him do what he 
wanted to do and did do. Timid, querulous, flustered, he knew 
his own mind and he depicted his India. It is neither a harsh nor 
a sumptuous India, it is-softish like himself,-and the Daniels 


“Lucknow, December 8, 1873’, by Edward 


M. FORSTER 


brothers, whom he condemns, caught something which he missed. 
But it is genuine, one has to accept it, and so with his descriptions; 
after a few words Tughlakabad or the Marble Rocks take shape, or 
the Malabar plain extends: 


Then, endless undulations of wood and down; and nearer, a won- 
derful flat all of coco-tree tops, apparently endless, their bright and 
dark spottiness giving a degree of texture quite unknown to any 
other plain. I drew twice, but hurriedly; the fact of people, however 
good-natured, watching, destroys my soul. 


He was always 
considerate of 
others, even when 
peevish with them. 
Giorgio Kokali, his 
Albanian — servant, 
inevitably came 
first in his plans. 
They had now been 
together for about 
twenty years, and 
Giorgio, too, was 
becoming gloomy 
and ailing. “ Would 
you like a pine- 
apple, Giorgio?’ 
“No, I want an 
onion’, led to a 
sharp tropical uff. 
Moreover, travel- 
ling with a Euro- 
pean servant was in 
some ways more 
complicated than 
travelling without 
any servant. Gior- 
gio, though well- 
mannered and self- 
effacing, did not 
fit into the Anglo-Indian scheme, and it was seldom that they were 
able to eat their mutton together, as they liked to do. Still, he was 
“the perfect servant ’"—the phrase occurs too often to be discredited 
—and without him there could have been no tour. Alternately they 
fell ill and nursed. each other. It is interesting to compare what 
Lear got from him with what he got in his earlier days from his 
cold fish of a friend Judge Lushington, who always took and never 
gave and was never wrong. 

It is an amiable volume, and not expensive, considering what 
it provides. The water-colours and the extracts from the Fournal 
are well chosen, though the editor, Mr. Ray Murphy, has not been 
successful with his introduction. He does not state how long the 
original Ms of the fournal is, or where it is to be found, he gives 
no account of the Indian set-up under Northcote and no précis or 
map of Lear’s route. Indeed he scarcely mentions India at all and 
offers instead a rambling and sometimes contentious account of 
the whole of Lear’s life and work. One of the water colours is 
mis-dated—apparently by Lear himself; the inscription, ‘ Agra, 
18th February, 1876’ must refer to 1875. Two nonsense poems 
are included—‘ The Cummerbund’ and “ The Akond of Swat ’— 
and there are some characteristic woodcuts. Altogether a welcome 
jumble. 


Lear 


From ‘ Edward Lear’s Indian Journal” 
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Provoking Hitler 


The Campaign in Norway. By T. K. Derry. 
Hi.M. Stationery Office. 35s. 


THIS IS THE FIRST VOLUME to be published of the official military 
history of the second world war. Dr. Derry’s volume is a good augury 
for the series, which is being prepared under the general editorship of 
Professor J. R. M. Butler. It is well written, very readable, and remark- 
ably objective. If subsequent volumes maintain the standards of his- 
torianship shown in this, the qualification ‘ official’ may cease to be 
considered, as hitherto, a contradiction of the term ‘ history’. 

Dr. Derry reveals with remarkable frankness the faults and blunders 
in the British conduct of the campaign. He adds criticism to dis- 
closure—and that is even rarer in official history. Nor is his candour 
confined to the military course of the campaign and its broadly tech- 
nical aspects. For in a delicate way he sheds a startling light on 
British designs in Scandinavia, and British responsibility for provok- 
ing Hitler’s invasion of Norway. His account of the preliminaries is 
short, and he can hardly have told the whole story, but the facts he 
sets forth require a radical revision of the picture presented by Govern- 
ment spokesmen and propaganda at the time, and by the British 
prosecutors in the Nuremberg trials after the war. The untruthfulness 
of the former is understandable in the war-time circumstances, but the 
post-war presentation of the case at Nuremberg is really more dis- 
creditable, and will unfortunately provide all too much justification 
for continental criticism of British hypocrisy. It is little consolation 
that our French allies showed still less scruple about aggressive action. 

British planning started, soon after the war began, from Mr. 


Churchill’s projects for drastic action to cut off Germany’s supply — 


of Swedish iron ore. (Dr. Derry shows that belief in its potential 
decisiveness was based on delusions.) The plan involved the violation 
of Norway’s neutrality, and others in the Cabinet were hesitant to 
sanction it. But when Russia invaded Finland at the end of November, 
we planned to use aid to Finland as a cloak for occupying Norway’s 
chief ports and Sweden’s ore fields on the way. The French Cabinet 
desired to take the ports by storm, but the British Cabinet was anxious 
that our landings should meet with ‘some degree of acquiescence’ on 
the part of the Norwegians, and only issued instructions for action 
just before Finland surrendered. That upset the plan, as the Cabinet 
felt that the landings were now sure to ‘ meet with positive resistance 
from Norway and Sweden, and might drive them into the arms of 
Germany ’. The Cabinet now reverted to Mr. Churchill’s original plan 
to close the ore-route by laying minefields in Norwegian waters, and 
thereby provoke a German invasion—thus creating ‘some justification 
in the eyes of the world’ not only for our initial violation of Norway’s 
neutrality but also for our follow-up landing forces. In our schemes there 
would seem to have been an extraordinarily callous disregard of the 
suffering we should bring upon the Scandinavian peoples. Our failure 
in this bid for a fancied strategic advantage might well be judged as 
retribution for such a flagrantly immoral policy. We were not fitted 
to compete with Hitler in that way. Although he was later in moving, 
he moved faster and more effectively. 

Dr. Derry’s conclusion is that Hitler’s decision to intervene in Norway 
‘resulted from the Altmark episode of February 16, which showed 
that in certain circumstances Britain was ready to infringe Norway’s 
neutrality ’. Even then he in turn continued to look for further justifica- 
tion and suitable conditions, so that it was not until April 2 that 
he finally decided to strike—on April 9. On the British side the first 
stroke, the mine-laying, had been planned for April 5, but a 
three-day postponement was caused by an argument with the French 
about a linked plan. That delay was fatal to our prospects of getting 
into Norway ahead of the Germans. But Dr. Derry’s very much fuller 
account of the campaign itself exposes so many deficiencies in planning, 
equipment, and resolution as to raise doubts whether we could in any 
case have done much better even with a longer start. 

In the first place, as Dr. Derry observes: ‘it seems remarkable 
that, when forming the Allied plans of action for Scandinavia, we 
had not studied with more sense of reality the possibility that the 
Germans might forestall us there’. We paid heavily for what he mildly 
terms ‘a general optimism in our planning’. Moreover, ‘ the informa- 
tion about Norway available for our own use when the Germans were 
once inside the country was hopelessly inferior to the information which 
the Germans had collected for their invasion’. That ignorance was a 
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repeated handicap, and is the more astonishing since we had been 
planning intervention so long. The system of command was a further 
handicap. There was ‘ much intervention by the Military Co-ordination 
Committee’, headed by Mr. Churchill, ‘with the detailed conduct of 
the operations, intervention which was often disconcertingly sudden and 
sometimes seemingly impulsive’. The Admiralty several times sent 
instructions on its own without due regard to their effect on the army’s 
prospects, and tended to show excessive caution. On the other hand, 


_ at Narvik the military commander was cautious when the naval com- 


mander, Lord Cork, was pressing for bold action. The troubles that 
resulted from confusion in the command system were worsened by 
confusion in the provision and loading of equipment. The campaign 
became a series of jerks from failure to failure—and ‘ because we had 
no consistently held objectives, no one of our objectives had been 

achieved ’. 
Historically it is regrettable that no documents before April 10 are 
printed in the appendixes to this volume. 
. B. H. LIDDELL HART 


Dangerous Words 


The Law of Libel and Slander’ 
By Oswald S. Hickson and P. F. Carter-Ruck. Faber. 30s. 


THE RISK OF BECOMING INVOLVED in proceedings for defamation is, as 
Mr. Justice Slade has pointed out in the foreword to this useful book, 
almost as great as that of becoming involved in an action for negligence 
following a road accident. The ordinary man, who is not a lawyer, does 
not realise that he may involve himself in a costly suit merely by repeat- 
ing, in perfect good faith, a statement made by another person who, he 
thinks, is reliable. He may even be found guilty of defaming a person 
of whose existence he is completely unaware, and to whom he therefore 
did not intend to refer, if some third person reasonably interprets his 
remarks as bearing such an interpretation. To write ‘ confidential’ on 
a letter will not, as a general rule, be a protection. The only safe pro- 
cedure is to write and to say nothing, but even this is not fool-proof 
because a shrug of the shoulders may involve one in an action for 
slander. 

If one has been so unfortunate as to become involved in a possible 
action for defamation then it is essential to be particularly careful 
because, as the authors point out, ‘the steps you take after an action 
has been threatened may prove later to be most material; a plain 
denial of liability pending your seeking professional advice may be 
unwise’. It is the aim of this book to furnish the reader with sufficient 
knowledge of the law to warn him against these possible dangers, but it 
does not purport to be a textbook which wifl enable him to decide. any 
legal problems for himself. The best advice when there is any danger of 
becoming involved in legal proceedings is to consult one’s solicitor as 
soon as possible. 

The recent Defamation Act, 1952, has made this book a timely one 
because the alterations in the law which it introduced are of importance. 
Unfortunately the Act is limited in scope, owing in part to the fact that 
the Government was not prepared itself to implement the report of the 
Porter Committee on the Law of Defamation. A Private Member’s 
Bill must as a general rule seek to avoid any controversial matter, with 
the result that the 1952 Act has left many problems unanswered. 
Perhaps the chief problem concerns the possible codification of the 
law of defamation so that its provisions could be reasonably clear and 
definite. Whoever reads the present book must realise that the law is 
uncertain, illogical, and filled with pit-falls, even when stated in its 
simplest form. As Mr. Carter-Ruck says, ‘ the law of slander is not one - 
of the masterpieces of English jurisprudence’. Nevertheless he reaches 
the conclusion that ‘ codification in toto of the law of defamation would 
be disastrous’. It is true that such codification would be difficult, but 
there seems to be no compelling reason for leaving the law in its present 
chaotic state. 

The law would undoubtedly be simplified if the distinction between 
libel and slander were abolished, but the majority of the Porter Com- 
mittee were opposed to this step. The authors of the present book 
express the view that, although this distinction is dué'to a pure historical 
accident, nevertheless it should be maintained because of ‘the large 
increase in actions for slander that would follow a change in this rule, 
and in time the stifling effect upon free discussion’. When Parliament 
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enacted the Slander of Women Act, 1891, the opponents of that measure 
gloomily predicted that it-would give rise to an inordinate number of 
actions by women of doubtful virtue. In fact it has never done so. 
Although the 1952 Act has not abolished the distinction between libel 
and slander, it has provided that ‘ the broadcasting of words by means 
of wireless telegraphy shall be treated as publication in permanent 
form’. Thus non-permanent words are, by a fiction, regarded as per- 
manent so as to make sense of the law. The broadcasting of a slander 
over a loudspeaker system to 50,000 persons would presumably still be 
regarded as slander. 

‘The chapter on ‘ Damages’ points out that ‘ of recent years damages 
in libel actions have tended to become more and more astronomical ’. 
This is due, in part, to the fact that juries are influenced in assessing 
damages by what they have read of other cases. It is strange that the 
Courts seem to have been so reluctant to do anything in this matter, 


either by taking a strong line in their charges to the juries or by inter-° 


fering with excessive awards on appeal. They have not shown the same 
reluctance in personal injury cases. In Benham v. Gambling (1941) the 
House of Lords held that £200 should be substituted for £1,000 as the 
normal measure of damages for the loss of expectation of life in the case 
of a young child because ‘the prospect of a predominantly happy life ’ 
was so uncertain. As a result it may be far less expensive to kill a man 
negligently than it is to say in good faith, but in error, that A has 
negligently killed B. 

Mr. Carter-Ruck is critical of Section 10 of the 1952 Act which pro- 
vides that a defamatory statement published in any election shall not 
be deemed to be published on a privileged occasion on the ground that 
it is material to a question in issue in the election, because, he says, the 
law relating to privilege has never before been impinged upon. This 
hardly seems to be an adequate reason for opposing a provision which 
many people regard as desirable. A defamatory statement made during 
an election can do more harm than if uttered at some other time, 
for the injury may have become irretrievable before the candidate can 
make an answer. 

It is strange that nowhere in this book is it stated whether the authors 
had any professional qualifications to write on a legal subject. In the 
preface it is said that the late Mr. Hickson served on the Porter Com- 
mittee, but that is all. This may account for some statements in the book 
which will strike a lawyer as odd. The Lords Justices are consistently 
referred to as the Lord Justices. The view that libel is an example of an 
action for trespass will surprise the legal profession. The statement con- 
cerning criminal proceedings for a defamatory libel upon a body of 
persons is far too wide. Such a prosecution can be brought only where 
the class defamed is a precisely limited one, e.g., “the clergy of the 
diocese of Durham’. To attack the clergy as a general class would not 
constitute criminal libel. These, however, are only minor errors so that, 
on the whole, one may say that this will prove to be a useful and 
interesting book for the non-legal reader. He may find some parts of it 
hard going, but this is the fault of the law and not of the authors. 

A. L. GOODHART 


e 
An American Poet 
Selected Poems. By Wallace Stevens. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


THIS SELECTION MADE by Mr. Wallace Stevens from his poetry ought 
certainly to be welcomed in England; he has been highly admired in 
America for thirty years, and it is time he was better known here. 
There is one unfortunate feature of his style which ought to be noticed, 
what he calls ‘ beau linguist’ perhaps (page 106), as in the line ‘I call 
you by.name, my green, my fluent mundo’ (page 128). Walt Whitman 
also liked throwing in foreign words, to the effect ‘Comes the dawn, 
camerados; pre-sophisticate your tief toilettes’, but Henry James, having 
more actual foreign contacts, said it was rather a pity Whitman knew 
all those bits of foreign languages. It is not offensive in Whitman once 
you realise that he is trying to be all-inclusively democratic; a reader 
is supposed to feel personally welcomed, in the new dawn, when he 
meets a bit of his quaint old mother-tongue, though it is out of date 
because American English is somehow taking over the whole world. 
But other writers, English as well as American of course, have taken 
a very different attitude to Europe and felt themselves raw by contrast 
to it; then the suggestion becomes ‘ Just look at our Wallace, bandying 
the flashing bon-mot with the foreign lady of title; doesn’t he seem 
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at home?’ It was also a fault of Oscar Wilde to be startlingly at home 
in high society, and Mr. Wallace Stevens, very well-to-do it appears, 
and growing up in the hey-day of Oscar Wilde, was perhaps more in- 
fluenced by him than by Whitman. But then again, though one can pick 
on examples which seem definitely mistaken, it is obviously a good 
thing for a poet to be aware of foreign languages; maybe the English- 
speakers are no longer learning them enough. 

Actually there isn’t a great deal of this foreign-language trick in his 
poetry, but there is a lot of something rather like it; an idea that it is 
enough entertainment for the reader to see the poet trying on a new 
fancy dress. There is also a good deal of philosophising, which the 
reader dare not say he has quite understood, but the main point of it, 
and indeed the reason why it is hard to follow, seems to be an idea 
that a person like this doesn’t really need to philosophise. One need not 
object to this attitude in principle, in fact it can make good poetry, but 
it comes to feel very airless. One can’t help wishing he had found more 
to say, if only because he could evidently say it. 

He is not however such a narrow poet as these remarks might suggest; 
the elegant pungency of the nature-descriptions (birds especially) is in- 
vigorating, and the fine poem ‘ Dry Loaf’, with the line 

Regard the hovels of those that live in this land, 


is after all more unselfcentred than most poets nowadays care to be. 
He is also a master of what is perhaps needed most for poetry in 
English, a long delicate rhythm based on straight singing lines. The 
long poemi ‘Sunday Morning’ has this all through, and ends with a 
splendid example of it: 

Deer walk upon our mountains, and the quail 

Whistle about us their spontaneous cries; 

Sweet berries ripen in the wilderness; 

And, in the isolation of the sky, 

At evening, casual flocks of pigeons make 

Ambiguous undulations as they sink, 

Downward to darkness, on extended wings. 


WILLIAM EMPSON 


Field Archaeology 


Archaeology in the Field 
By O. G. S. Crawford. Phoenix House. 42s. 


THERE ARE OFTEN SAID to be two kinds of archaeologists—those who 
work in museums and libraries and those who work in the field. In 
reality there are two kinds of archaeological technique; the good 
archaeologist works both indoors and out. But his work outdoors is of 
two kinds—excavation, and the study of antiquities and field monu- 
ments without excavation: in a word, the surgical and topographical 
study of the anatomy of the cultural landscape. Some, like Sir Leonard 
Woolley, and Richard Atkinson in his Field Archaeology, use this 
term to embrace all outdoor archaeological work, but Mr. Crawford, 
here, as in his most useful notes for beginners published when 
archaeology officer to the Ordnance Survey, uses it for non-surgical 
outdoor archaeology, as did the inventor of the phrase, Dr. Williams- 
Freeman. It is convenient, as he does, to distinguish between excavation 
and field archaeology. 

The technique of field archaeology, in this restricted sense, is 
apparently that archaeological method which requires least expert 
training; it seems at first sight to demand no more than a knowledge 
of maps and air photographs, a good pair of boots, and a stout heart. 
In an age when archaeological techniques become increasingly com- 
plicated and scientific, when excavation cannot be undertaken except 
with expert training, and never lightly even by experts, field archaeo- 
logy remains not only a necessity for the professional archaeologist but 
a delight to all those countless amateurs who love being out in the 
country and observing the non-functional aspects of the cultural 
landscape around them—from Neolithic long barrows and Bronze Age 
temples to nineteenth-century disused tramlines and overgrown 
twentieth-century ox-bow roads. It is a field sport, a sort of antiquarian 
golf, with plenty of earthworks and a great deal of rough. 

Crawford has not written a student’s handbook to field archaeology 
but has rather produced a discursive, gossiping, autobiographical guide 
to some of its principles and many of its pleasures. There are chapters 
on tracks and Roman roads, Celtic fields, querns and quern-quarries, 
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‘camps, linear earthworks, huts, houses, tombs, and castle mounds. The 


whole is very well illustrated by maps, plans, and photographs and there 
is a wealth of ethnographical parallels, many drawn from those parts 
of Africa personally known to Crawford. The book deals mainly of 
course with Crawford’s personal field work in southern Britain. 
Crawford is not a formal teacher; there are subjects which his book 
touches on only very lightly or not at all and which in a textbook of 
field archaeology should be given more space—deserted medieval 
villages, for example. But if we do not find here a complete treatment 
of the subject—and it was not intended—we do find the distilled 
wisdom, the wide field experience, and the infectious enthusiasm of this 
great pioneer of British field archaeology. Here too, are those pre- 
judices and furies that have made the editorials of a hundred odd 
numbers of Antiquity alternately delight and enrage a quarter century 
of readers. But Crawford’s idiosyncrasies and passions have never made 
him unbalanced, and he contributes here a refreshingly fearless analysis 
of those all too frequent types—the archaeological cranks. Field 
archaeology is, alas, their great opportunity and Crawford exposes their 


©The course of a Roman road may be indicated by the presence of deeply 

cut ditches accompanying the road on a hill. These traffic ruts, as they are 

called, are very common and of all iperiods down to the nineteenth century’. 
Postern Hill, above Marlborough 

From ‘ Archaeology in the Field’ 


follies and fancies—the Pyramidiots, the Old Straight Trackers, the 
Atlanteans, and those still with us who attribute the remains of Pre- 
historic Britain to the Romans, Jews, Phoenicians, or Egyptians. 

There have of course been field archaeologists in Britain since the 
time of John Aubrey and Edward Lhwyd. Four things distinguish the 
modern field archaeology which Fox, Crawford, Wheeler and others 
have created in the past thirty years from the earlier field antiquarian- 
ism: they are the study of the totality of phenomena in the cultural 
landscape, the adequate publication by verbal description, photograph, 
plan, and map of the total phenomena studied, the study of the total 
cultural landscape against the background of the past cultural landscape, 
and the use of air photographs. To a certain extent Crawford is right in 
claiming this new field technique to be a specifically British achieve- 
ment, and his criticisms of field archaeology in France and Iberia, 
while often carping, unfair, and betraying ignorance of the archaeology 
and publications of those areas, has this much to support them—that 
these four desiderata of the new British field archaeology are seldom 
found all together elsewhere in western Europe. 

In one respect the French are however forging ahead of us. Poidebard, 
Barradez, de Martonne, and Chambart de Lauwe have now definitely 
taken the initiative in the study of air photographs. We associate 
Crawford’s name among other things with the great air photograph 


discoveries of the twenties—the Celtic fields, the Stonehenge Avenue, 
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Woodhenge, Little Woodbury, to mention a few. Many of these 
photographs are reproduced in this book but his treatment of air 
photography here differs little from that which he made classic in 
Wessex from the Air and his two Ordnance Survey Professional Papers. 
Here is no mention of overlapping verticals, of stereoscopic examina- 
tion, or of the R.A.F.’s survey at the scale of one in ten thousand. 

Nor does Crawford put fairly before his readers, or perhaps himself, 
one curious but understandable aspect of the technique of field observa- 
tion in archaelogy (as in the natural sciences), namely, that it is not 
always exact observation, but is frequently marred by subjectivity. 
With the best will in the world field observers have recorded not what 
they saw, but what they hoped to see, or what they thought they saw, 
or thought they ought to see. It was this subjectivity that hid from us 
for years the horned cairns of northern Ireland, and the long barrows of 
France; that permitted Macalister to insist that megalithic chambers 
were sometimes built high in the bodies of cairns, and Marshall and 
Mackay to see without observing the walls of Harappa. Even Dr. 
Crawford, with a lifetime of field experience behind him, is not immune 
from this subjectivity, as when he says ‘ whereas long barrows go with 
megaliths, round barrows and cairns (if we except a few monstrous 
ones like New Grange and Maes Howe) do not’, when it is common 
knowledge that there are far more chambered round barrows than 
long ones in western Europe. 

The truth is that the discipline of field archaeology is often more 
exacting and arduous than it would sometimes appear to be from these 
carefree and personal pages. They are, in any case, meant to be 
provocative, and the enfant terrible of British archaeology is, now in 
the role of elder statesman, sparing no one, not even a few horses that I 
had hoped were dead and buried. Could it be to catch out the slippered 
dons and library-bound historians he so constantly reviles that he has 
misquoted The Scholar Gipsy? It was the Tyrian trader who undid 
his corded bales in Iberia, not the dark Iberians in Ictis. 

Gyn E, DANIEL 


Norman England 


English Historical Documents 1042-1189. Edited by David 
C. Douglas and George W. Greenaway. 
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THIS BOOK IS THE FIRST to appear of a series designed to help the 
large number of readers who are interested in history, but to whom 
historical sources are inaccessible, 6r unavailable because of the diffi- 
culty of their language. The historical documents contained in this 
volume, of which most were written in Latin, but some in Anglo-Saxon 
and others in Old French,, are presented in an English translation, sup- 
ported by footnotes, bibliographies, and sectional introductions which 
will enable all who so wish to get behind the rendering given here to 
the original texts. The result amounts to a compendious historical library 
for which professed students of history as well as the general reader 
should be grateful. 

It should not be pretended that this large-scale work is free from 
slips of the kind to which all who handle large masses of detail are 
liable. There are some misreadings of proper names, some wrong identi- 
fications of places, and occasional mistranslations. Now and then, a 
document of which the original has been published in facsimile is repre- 
sented by an inferior version from a later copy. But to lay a heavy 
stress on imperfections like these would be unfair not only to the skill 
with which significant passages have been sought out but also to the 
general accuracy with which they appear in an English form in this 
volume of a thousand pages. 

These materials are arranged in the volume in four great blocks. The 
first consists of a selection from the abundant narrative sources for the 
history of the period. It includes a translation of three chronicles written 
in Old English, conveniently printed in parallel columns, followed by 
a set of narratives which illustrate both the course of events and the 
quality of contemporary historical writing. A complete reproduction of 
the Bayeux Tapestry is brought into this section as an early authority 
for the Norman invasion and the Battle of Hastings. The second block, 
entitled Government and Administration, contains the chief ordinances 
put out by Henry II, a collection of writs and charters illustrating local 
government, a series of reports of trials and statements of law, and 
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finally a hundred pages showing the operation of the financial system 
and culminating in the great Dialogue of the Exchequer by Richard 
fitz Neal, King Henry’s treasurer. In the third block, which relates to 
the history of the Church, the editors have been faced with the difficulty 
of selecting the most illuminating passages from the overwhelming mass 
of evidence for the life and death of Archbishop Thomas Becket. The 
story is clear in its main outlines, but readers may well feel that behind 
the .recorded facts there lies an enigma, still unsolved, in the motives 
which determined the archbishop’s conduct. 

It is in some degree a-relief to pass from these records of a terrible 
drama to the too brief section which shows the bishops of the age, 
remote from public controversy, quietly engaged in the administration 
of their dioceses. The difficulty of selection is still more apparent in 
the fourth block of documents headed Land and People, for it covers 
the whole organisation of society from the routine of the manor to 
the establishment of the feudal system and the development of urban 
life and liberties. Domesday, Book, represented by the survey of Hunt- 
ingdonshire, forms a central section to this part of the work. 

These details are enough to show that no important feature of the 
English scene is ignored in this volume. But what raises it to the level 
of history is the long introduction with which Professor Douglas has 
prefaced the work. By choosing the year 1042 as his point of departure 
he has engaged himself in one of the hardest tasks which can confront 
a historian—an estimate of the significance of the Norman Conquest. 
‘Professor Douglas is the leading English authority on the early history 
of Normandy and rightly emphasises the greatness of the Norman 
achievement in England. But he\is also well aware of the research 
which each year is bringing out more clearly the quality of the Anglo- 
Saxon contribution to art and letters. In his own words he realises that 
‘it would be possible in acknowledging what the Normans created in 
England to forget what they destroyed’. His balanced judgment at this 
point is a good preliminary to his survey of the crowded history of 
England under the Norman kings and the first of their Angevin suc- 
cessors. Professor Douglas never forgets that he is writing to introduce 
a collection of texts, and he refers his readers systematically to the 
documents in the pages which follow. It is a greater merit that he writes 
in a manner which will leave every reader with an impression of the 
vitality of the age, the strong individuality of its leading figures, and 
their constructive power. 

FRANK M. STENTON 


The Mouth of the Labyrinth 


Time and the Novel. By A. A. Mendilow. Peter Nevill. 15s. 


THE ROOM IN WHICH I AM sitting has a bay-window of five sections. 
When I look out I record to my own mind that ‘I see the garden’. 
In fact I do not. I see a portion of the garden. Furthermore what I 
see is a portion of the garden isolated by the frame of the section 
through which I happen to look out. This frame encloses a form of 
picture. The tree, the garden-seat, the shadows, a segment of the sky 
are artificially related to one another by being framed-in, so that I 
am aware not only of the things I see but of their relationship. In 
short vision is both an intellectual and a sensory experience. 

Moreover, as I look out at the lawn a blackbird runs across its 
frosty surface kicking up a spray of dew behind him, and I think of, 
among other things, a famous line of Wordsworth. I hear the foghorn 
cooing like a dove across the muted sea. The fire behind me utters 
cosy puffs like a fat lady in stays after a heavy dinner. These things 
are part of my experience, and their radiations and inward vibrations 
are all related to the picture I see for that reason. There is no such 
thing in experience or in art as an Object without a Subject. In 
painting and in literature in our time the Object has been getting 
less and less attention and the Subject more and more. 

The essential factor in the business of recording experience is, 
patently, Selectivity. Nobody can put it all in. In modern art the 
emphasis on the Subject rather than on the Object is part of an 
insane desire to put it all in. So we get the ‘ stream of consciousness ” 
technique, in which it ‘all’ is supposed to pass through the funnel 
of one person’s mind. Joyce, concentrating on one day, trying to 
give us a sensation of a whole lot of things happening simultaneously, 
tried and succeeded better than anybody else in keeping a balance 
between Subject and Object. Like everybody else, however, he also 
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had to select until he went artistically mad and wrote Finnegans Wake. 

One dominant factor in all this is time, and it is on this factor that 
Professor Mendilow concentrates, wisely relating it only to prose fiction. 
He is quite clear as to the selectivity. What he does not, however, 
consider sufficiently is the moral implication of Time. For Time 
involves knowledge. It concentrates on the Object centuries of know- 
ledge, personal, racial and atavistic, as every biography illustrates. 
To enforce the conclusions born of his knowledge a biographer leaps 
from point to point, selectively. His work is an act of the moral sense. 
It is what Simone Weil says of all beauty, an entry into ‘ the mouth of 
the labyrinth’ at whose core God is waiting to eat us up—that is, at 
whose core we are merged with the mystery, in some degree partake 
of it and in some degree record it—unless, of course, we are writing 
best-sellers. This end of the journey Professor Mendilow barely touches, 
though he does, very. tardily, just touch it when he says: ‘Is the 
illusion of reality to be evoked purely for its own sake ’—in a picture or 
a novel— or should it not contribute to some wider purpose?’ And 
he quotes Virginia Woolf: ‘If there is one gift more essential to a 
novelist than another it is the power of combination—the single vision ’. 
But what is this Vision? He sheers off there. 

The great value of this probing book is its constant emphasis on the 
total conventionality of all art. ‘Language does not reflect reality’, 
the author says, “but transmutes it into something vastly different ’. 
Thomas Mann said that nothing should be named lest by so doing we 
change it. But we must name it; and so must change it. Our intelli- 
gences, and intuitions, (to use one of Professor Mendilow’s well-chosen 
phrases) ‘congeal the living flow of reality . . . hypostatise it into 
forms and concepts’. Every aspect of man’s experience can become 
ultimately an idea or concept. This idea marries other ideas; develops, 
perhaps, into a whole philosophy, or institution, if it is a fruitful concept 
and Time is on its side. It may emerge as a work of art. These systems, 
philosophies, institutions, works of art are our intellectual reincarna- 
tions of what we loosely call Reality; and new ideas, new men are 
constantly working on them, and so more intellectual reincarnations 
take place. Art is not just a notation of experience. It is interpretation. 
I should not in the least mind if a critic were to assert that every work 
of art is ultimately a theological interpretation. I would, at least, know 
what he meant; as Coleridge or Carlyle or Newman would know 
what he meant; not having, like so many men of our century, discarded 
or despaired of intellect. 

This is one of those books wherein one turns down the corner of every 
fourth page to mark a penetrating or debatable opinion. Through the 
clock Professor Mendilow has led us into large considerations of the 
aims and limitations of the novel, indeed of all art. If he had more 
philosophy his book would be more penetrating still. It is absurd, for 
instance, to use phrases like ‘the truth of living’. As if that meant 
anything! Or to suggest that there has been a ‘progression’ from 
Reason, to Imagination, to the Unconscious. Most of us would, I 
think rightly, say a regression, and had Professor Mendilow said so he 
might have done a good day’s work in challenging a fallacious tendency 
and practice in modern art instead of encouraging it still farther down 
the blind alley where it has been groping ever since Subject and Object 
ceased to be a happily married couple, art became a house divided 
against itself, and Reason fell down the stairs, broke its head and became 
Unconscious. 


, - 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


A Century of Architecture 


English Architecture Since the Regency 
By H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. Constable. 25s. 


THIS BOOK, WITH SOME slight editing, consists of lectures given at 
Oxford in 1934. The title—English Architecture since the Regency— 
should, therefore, have been: English Architecture from George IV to 
George V. Of the one hundred and thirty odd years that have elapsed 
since George IV became king, the last twenty, virtually the last quarter 
of a century, are omitted from the author’s survey. It may seem 
pedantic to insist upon this, but the partial emendation of tenses in 
the last chapter simply does not cover the point; the final judgments 
and examples chosen to illustrate them are not only curiously dated—to 
the scholar perhaps a fascinating fact in itself—but are distorted to the 
point of being unreadable. The controversies surrounded the building 
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of the Palace at Westminster are part of the history of English 
art; those surrounding the building of Kingsway or the Stratford 
Memorial Theatre are not only unreal but, at least for the time being, 
deader than the Dodo. After all a good deal has happened in the last 
twenty-five years both to the techniques and economics of building and 
to the purposes for which building is used. Again, Professor Goodhart- 
Rendel uses the Functionalist stick with which to beat the young 
‘reformist’ architects of the thirties, deploring their puritanism; not 
only is the stick out of date, but the earnest reformist himself has given 
place to the frustrated romantic... and so on. 

As a scholar of Victorian architecture the author is of course quite 
unequalled. One wonders whether the game he is playing with himself— 
the lonely game of plumbing ever deeper and: deeper wells of erudition 
in a strictly limited field—has not absorbed him till it has blinded him 
' to all else. As a guide to the more hideous country houses or to the 
more obscure Tractarian churches and chapels of Scott, Butterfield 
or Street, he is superb. It is only when the twentieth century raises its 
ugly head that he wilts, dismissing artists such as Mackintosh and 
Voysey with a curt sneer. Perhaps the man who could write, even in 
1934, of Lord Portman’s fifty-bedroom mansion at Bryanstone (1890) 
—that ‘the comfort and pleasantness of this kind of house-building 
cause it still to be in current use today’, does not yet know which 
Queen reigns. Again, when dealing with a building so complicated in 
its functions and its parts as a big modern hospital, one might expect 
a more realistic view, even a brief analysis. But no, the only modern 
hospital mentioned (1929) is dismissed solely in terms of external 
grouping. Nothing, presumably, has happened in that field worth. a 
comment since the building of St. George’s in 1829, for that receives 
fuller treatment. 

Professor Goodhart-Rendel himself says that ‘to write a history of 
architecture as a history of architects is to misplace emphasis’. Yet 
that is, very nearly, what he has done. He sees nineteenth-century 
architecture as a series—admittedly a fascinating series—of single 
buildings by single men, both, buildings and men ranging from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. He is so bemused by his complex story that 
he never sees the picture whole; that story rather than what a nation 
builds is, for him, the beginning and end of architecture. A visitor from 
another planet reading this book would remain almost unaware that 
England had, in the Victorian era, built half a dozen of the world’s 
biggest and blackest cities, had laid down the first railway system with 
an accompanying grandeur of viaducts and iron roofs, or that ninety 
per cent. of our houses had never been touched by the hand of the 
professional designer at all. Professor Goodhart-Rendel in regretting 
the past—for he is a nineteenth-century man in the same sense as 
Lytton Strachey was, in his own words, an eighteenth-century man— 
has blinded himself to the consequences of that century. That those 
young ‘reformists’ of thirty years ago should have been so concerned 
with the clearing of just a few square miles of slum as to neglect ‘the 
accumulated experience of the Ecole des Beaux Arts’ which would 
have enabled them ‘to combine columns with undiminished pilasters ’ 
and correctly to ‘ carry a Doric entablature round a corner’ is some- 
thing that not only pains the Professor; it is something that for him 
indicates a civilisation in decline. One can but wonder. 

R. FURNEAUX JORDAN 


The Understanding of Poetry 


Coleridge. By Humphry House. Hart-Davis. 8s. 6d. 


A REVALUATION OF COLERIDGE, based on a fuller and more exact 
editing of the texts, is now well under way, and to this process Mr. 
House has contributed a volume (based on the Clark Lectures which 
he gave at Trinity College, Cambridge, a year ago) which is careful 
and corrective, but not without warm sympathy for its subject. The 
final ‘appraisement will have to wait for the completed publication of 
_ the Notebooks, now being prepared by Miss Kathleen Coburn, whose 
Inquiring Spirit recently gave us a foretaste of their interest. Mr. House 
has had access to the manuscripts, and this volume contains many 
important quotations from them. There are also amendments to the 
text of Anima Poetae, the anthology which Ernest Hartley Coleridge 
compiled from the Notebooks nearly sixty years ago. 
Mr. House does not indulge in any rash speculations about Coleridge’s 
character, and there is little criticism that is directly appreciative of 
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the poetry as such. Coleridge’s status as a poet is taken for granted, and 
what we are given is a minute elucidation of the meaning of the major 
poems. That this leads indirectly to a heightened enjoyment of these 
poems is perhaps Mr. House’s prime contention: he is against the magic 
school of critics, who believe with Wordsworth that it is murder to 
dissect. One of Mr. House’s most effective emendations relates to that 
often quoted justification for an unanalytical approach to poetry— 
Coleridge’s alleged statement that ‘ Poetry gives most pleasure when 
only generally and not perfectly understood’. It now appears that the 


* whole sentence reads: 


When no criticism is pretended to, and the Mind in its simplicity 
gives itself up to a Poem as to a work of nature, Poetry gives most 
pleasure when only generally and not perfectly understood. 


Mr. House rightly points out that the qualifying clause almost com- 
pletely reverses the implications of the sentence, ‘for it means that 
when criticism is pretended to, then the pleasure follows in proportion 
to the understanding’. But against this interpretation it could be 
contended that Coleridge might still have preferred his poems to be 
apprehended, like a work of nature, by the mind in its simplicity. His 
own criticism is not semantic, but rather synthetic—he situates the 
poem he is criticising (for example, Shakespeare’s ‘ Venus and Adonis’ 
in Chapter XV of Biographia Literaria) within a context of general 
principles. 

Mr. House, however, is for the understanding of poetry, and he 
certainly makes sense of poems such as ‘The Ancient Mariner’ and 
‘Kubla Khan’, where most previous critics have been content to see 
the spontaneous overflow of symbols from the unconscious. Professor 
Livingston Lowes, in his famous piece of literary detection, has already 
shown what a mass of images came from the buried memory of books 
that Coleridge had read. Mr. House does not depreciate this revelation, 
but he would have the images strung like beads on a’thread of conscious 
meaning or intention. This is best illustrated in the case of ‘Kubla 
Khan’, a poem which even Lowes described as ‘ inconsequential ’, as 
vividly incoherent. Mr. House shows that it is a poem with a definite 
theme—the nature of poetic creation; that it is precise and clear in its 
descriptive imagery; and that this imagery perfectly matches the 
thought, which itself, by its structure, ‘holds together the continuity 
and the intermission’. Kubla Khan himself may be taken as the 
Representative Man, or Mankind in general: ‘but what matters is not 
his supposed fixed and antecedent symbolic character, so much as his 
activity. Within the landscape treated as literal he must be of princely 
scope, in order to decree the dome and gardens: and it is this decree 
that matters, for it images the power of man over his environment and 
the fact that man makes his Paradise for himself. Just as the whole 
poem is about poetic creation at the imaginative level, so, within the 
work of the imagination, occurs the creativeness of man at the ethical 
and practical levels. This is what the poet, of all men, is capable of 
realising’. 

Perhaps any perceptive reader of “ Kubla Khan’ might dimly realise 
that the poem is ‘a vision of the ideal human life as the poetic 
imagination can create it’. The only question is whether our enjoyment 
of poetry as poetry is increased by the interpretation which we, under 
the guidance of the critic, place upon it. Perhaps we should make a 
distinction between elucidation and interpretation. We must all grate- 
fully accept the resolution of literal and syntactical difficulties which 
merely impede our reading; but we must be careful how far we carry 
the dissolution of symbols. Symbols, the psychologists tell us, are most 
effective when not rationally apprehended. The deepest effects of 
poetry (of any art) are not due to the understanding of a discursive 
argument: they are unanalysed reactions to metaphors, analogies and 
symbols. When trusting to his own instincts, Mr. House would seem 
to respect this distinction: it is therefore a little difficult to see why 
he is so excited by an essay which Mr. Robert Penn Warren devoted 
to ‘The Ancient Mariner’, in which a ‘scheme of symbolism’ is 
presented for the reader’s benefit. Mr. Warren, we learn, ‘ himself allows 
for the possibility (even likelihood) that Coleridge did not consciously 
use symbols at all’. Who does, save the theologian and the psychiatrist? 
Theirs are very legitimate activities. So is the learned exegesis of texts; 
but do not let us pretend that it is an activity that ever brought us 
nearer to the essence of poetry.-That, as Mr. House so finely says in 
connection with ‘ Frost at Midnight’, is ‘a quite extraordinary sense of 
the mind’s very being, in suspense, above time and space; the mind 
with its powers of affection and memory, and its power of reading 
Nature in the language of God’, 
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Honest Abe 


Lincoln the President. Vol. II. Midstream. 
By J. G. Randall. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 42s. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES of this work came out several years ago. 
Their author announced then that a third would follow, to cover various 
additional topics: ‘the Lincolns in the White House, problems of 
government, the manner and technique of the war leader, cabinet deal- 
ings . . . new international episodes, military developments ’, and so on: 
topics which he had in some cases touched upon, but which he felt were 
by no means exhausted. It now appears that a fourth volume is planned, 
and one gathers that, though Professor Randall died recently, he was 


able to complete most of the chapters for the final book. One reason 


for the delay in publishing Midstream was that the author, in company 
with his fellow Lincoln-scholars, had to wait until 1947 for the massive 
R. T. Lincoln collection of correspondence to be made available to the 
public. The collection, though printed in part by Nicolay and Hay, 
had long tantalised J. G. Randall and his colleagues. Neither he nor 
they could claim to have made a definitive study of Lincoln until the 
correspondence had been scrutinised. Moreover—as the notes to Mid- 
stream indicate—there were many other manuscript collections, scattered 
across the United States, which the conscientious historian must investi- 
gate. And the pace of research, with its endless proliferation of detail, 
added to the formidable nature of Professor Randall’s task until, per- 
haps, like Tristram Shandy, he wondered if he could ever catch up with 
his subject. The general reader, glancing through Midstream, might 
be disposed to agree with H. L. Mencken who, annoyed by what he 
considered a piece of pedantry, once asked ‘ Are all the facts respected? 
Is the narrative satisfactory to the professors of Lincolology? To hell 
with the professors of Lincolology! ’ He will be dismayed by the-high 
price of the book, though he will concede that it is pleasantly printed 
and illustrated. He may be puzzled by a work which, though ostensibly 
biographical, frequently relegates Lincoln to the background. The 
organisation of the chapters may seem to him untidy; and if he is 
charmed by the anecdotal discussions of Lincoln’s tact and humour, 
he may be chilled by the analyses of the President’s complex consti- 
tutional problems. He may even, though he knows nothing of American 
history, have his confidence impaired by one or two slips: Keats is 
misquoted, the Prince Consort is men- 
tioned as though he were still alive in 1863. 

For the professional reader, however, 
Midstream is another matter. He, being 
already familiar with the first two volumes, 
will recognise that the defects of the third 
are far outweighed by its virtues, and 
indeed derive from them. The Lincoln — 
scholar treads a precarious path between 2 
*Lincolology’ and ‘ Lincololatry’ (if we @ 
can coin another word to match Menc- 
ken’s). The marvel is that Professor 
Randall slipped so seldom into either 
error. His knowledge of his theme was 
too deep, and his standard too scrupulous, 
to allow him to write glibly. As a result, 
this belated third volume zs, inevitably, 
a little untidy. There is some repetition 
of earlier material; some of it—for ex- 
ample, his account of the New York draft 
riots of 1863—is modified in the process; 
the two chapters that deal with the Chat- 
tanooga-Chickamauga fighting seem out 
of place, and rather scrappy. But these 
are only minor objections; taken in con- 
junction with the previous volumes (as it 
should be), Midstream is an amazingly full 
and fair account of President Lincoln and 
his war-torn America. In it we see him 
almost overborne by anxieties of every 
sort; the ticklish questions of the conscrip- 
tion law and of the suspension of habeas 
corpus; the touchiness of the individual 
states; the jealousy and ill-success of his 
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Captain Frederick Marryat, c.B., R.N. (c. 1833). By John 
Simpson 
From ‘ Captain Marryat: A Re-Discovery’ 
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generals; the hostility of Congress, including that of many members 
of his own party; the fine shades of dissatisfaction, from the self- 
righteousness of a Carl Schurz to the virulence of a Vallandigham; the 
innumerable petty troubles that came to him for settlement. We realise 
too the extraordinary resilience and good sense of Lincoln: the quality 
that led Hawthorn to describe him as ‘ honest at heart, and thoroughly 
so, and yet, in some sort, sly—at least, endowed with a sort of tact and 
wisdom that are akin to craft, and would impel him, I think, to take 
an antagonist in the flank, rather than to make a bull-run at him right 
in front’. Professor Randall has, in a way, taken Lincoln in the flank, 
portraying him often by indirection, mingling biography with general 
history as all too few biographers can do. His Lincoln, in consequence, 
is neither marmoreal nor domesticated: he is ‘ this strange, quaint great 
man ’—the central figure of American history, as J. G. Randall knew, 
in devoting his own lifetime to that of ‘Honest Abe’. 

: Marcus CUNLIFFE 


‘Almost a Great Novelist’ 


Captain Marryat : A Re-Discovery. By Oliver Warner. 
Constable. 20s. 


THE FULLY EQUIPPED biographer is, sometimes, less efficient than the 
man who has been attracted to his subject by like tastes, convictions 
and limitations, particularly if the subject is nautical. Bollards, marline- 
spikes, and top-gallants; even Virginia Woolf, sympathetic to Marryat 
as she was, lost him on the quarter-deck when a man was flogged 
round the fleet and the ladies were ordered ashore. Mr. Warner 
remains on board. 

He writes clearly and unobtrusively but without enough judgment 
to. justify his title: ‘a re-discovery’, which is a pity for re-discovery 
would have deepened our understanding of the man and given a clue 
to the works. Without distinguished intellect or extensive views, 
Marryat was yet more important than many better novelists of his 
period. He was the nautical Smollett, the eighteenth-century novelist 
with the nineteenth-century views: the first man to make the picaresque 
respectable. There are few more withering refutations of Rousseau than 
the opening chapters of Mr. Midshipman Easy. Marryat made toryism 
and respectability respectable to the 
young, an almost impossible task which he 
accomplished by making them good form 
and liberalism ‘ pye’. He has his place in 
the history of the manifestation of political 
thought—an interesting man but an in- 
scrutable one. His stark log records: 


Jan. 2: Stove the cutter and Henry 
Christianson drowned. 


Jan. 4: Anchored and stormed a 
battery. 
Jan. 6: Took a galliot: blew up ditto, 


c 


while on his death-bed he wrote: ‘.. . after 
years of casual, and, lately, months of 
intense thought, I feel convinced that 
Christianity is true and that God is love 
. .. it is now half past nine o’clock. 
World adieu’. Indeed, a difficult man to 
write about. 

Perhaps, in any case, he did not merit 
a full-length book. After Virginia Woolf’s 
brilliant essay and Mr. Lloyd’s very full 
account of the naval side of his life there 
remains the pressing need for an analysis 
of his technique and this Mr. Warner has 
not provided. Marryat’s powers of inven- 
tion are immense; the manner in which he 
engrosses attention unique; his plots unfold 
rapidly. How does he do it? At first sight 
his style is commonplace but his prose 
moves so fast that it gathers its virtues in 
its momentum. It is amusing, convincing, 
nervous, vivid and rich; it builds up its 
images as it goes and they are stamped 
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BOOKS AHEAD! 


E have a very interesting and widely varied list 

of books appearing during the coming months. 
Thomas (I Bought a Mountain) Firbank writes about 
his recent journey afoot through Wales in A Country 
of Memorable Honour, and Anthony Armstrong pro- 
vides an attractive portrayal of a composite twelve- 
month in rural England with The Year at Margarets. 
Florence Desmond, By Herself, shows a new facet of 
her world-famous versatility in the (for her) new 
sphere of the written word, while Anthony Weymouth 
discusses This Century of Change, 1853-1952, with 
effective informality and a masterly appreciation of 
shifting values. 


The first-ever non-technical account of fingerprints 
is contained in Every Man’s Hand by Douglas G. 
Browne and Alan Brock, and Mr. Browne is also 
responsible for The History of Scotland Yard. 

Above us the Waves, by C. E. T. Warren and James 
Benson, is the story of Britain’s midget submarines 
and human torpedoes in the recent war, and we also 
have in production an anthology of writings and 
illustrations by members of the British Merchant 
Navy in the same conflict. 

Details of these and many more books in print or 
preparation—and regular news of our plans—will 
gladly be sent on application. 


* 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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NEW BOOKS ‘ 


| TURN TO DUCKS 
By RITA F. SNOWDEN. 7s. 6d. net. 


With this new book, the famous New Zealand writer will make many new 
friends as well as delight her old ones, She discourses in her well-loved 
manner on many things, always with the background of courageous Christian 


ee CLOUD AND SUNSHINE 
By H. L. GEE. 6s. net. 


A new book by H. L. Gee is always an event. From Yorkshire, he makes a 642 
mile-car journey to the Cotswolds and back, with adventures and kindly people 


all the way. 
WHY | BELIEVE 
A Symposium by 

The Rev. Prof. John Foster, M.A.,D.D.; The Very Rev. Principal 
John Baillie, D.D.; The Very Rev. John White, C.H., D.D., LL.D.; 
Prof. David Cairns; Mrs. Ernest Jarvis; -The Rev. George F. 
MacLeod, M.C., DsD.; The Rt. Rev. Kenneth Warner, D.S.O., M.A., 
Bishop of Edinburgh; and Katherine Trevelyan. 5s. net. 


“These talks are stalwart, sensible, and constitute an excellent bridge from 
a world of ugly confusion and fear to a realm of bright clarity, goodness and 
saving power.’’—Christian World. 


WHY DID CHRIST DIE? 
Study Broadcasts 


By Dr. HERBERT G. WOOD. 4s. 6d. net. 


As a Lenten help this book will bring great blessing;.but it will be in season, 


at any time in the Christian year. 


THE CROSS, THE RESURRECTION 


AND OUR DISCIPLESHIP 
By DOUGLAS GRIFFITHS. 3s. 6d. net. 


This book consists of broadcasts and, there is a simplicity and directness 
about them which will greatly help the reader. 


MY CORONATION BOOK 
By LESLIE F. CHURCH. Demy 8vo. 1s. net. 


This is the ideal souvenir for young people, 32 pages on art paper, with 
many photographic illustrations. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS, 
25-35, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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Hutchinson’s 


Susp Oud 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SCIENCE 


AN INTRODUCTION Stephen Toulmin 


“An honest and successful endeavour to deal with the differences 
between science and philosophy as they really do exist and there 
is no one, philosopher or scientist, who would not be the better 
for reading it.” CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


“Few laymen and, I suspect, few scientists could read it without 
much profit.” ' BRITISH WEEKLY 


THE ROMANTIC POETS 
Graham Hough 
“ An admirable introduction to the nineteenth century Romantic 
poets and a model of how this sort of thing ought to be done.” 
TIME AND TIDE 


“ Singularly refreshing with its vivacity and good sense... It 
would be difficult to find a better introduction to this subject.” 
THE SPECTATOR 


Each volume 8s. 6d. net 


University Library 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE STATE OF 
LATIN AMERICA 


by GERMAN ARCINIEGAS 


This is a survey of the political realities of the Latin-American 
States in which democracy and dictatorship struggle for the 
control of 153,000,000 people. German Arciniegas was twice 
Minister of Education in the Colombian Government and 
Colombian Vice-Consul in London. He provides a brief 
outline of the modern political history of each State of South 
America and an analysis of the current political régime, its 
present members, its professed aims, its concealed motives, 
and their effect on the mass of the population. 

448pp., 2 maps, Demy 8vo, 21/- net 


SAILOR MALAN 


by OLIVER WALKER 


In time for the vital elections in South Africa in April comes 
this short biography of the leader of the Torch Commando, 
which has been in the forefront of the fight against the pro- 
posals of Dr. Malan’s Government. It is a coincidence that 
the Torch Commando is led by another Malan—Sailor Malan, 
who achieved a very great reputation in this country during 
the war as an ace pilot in the Battle of Britain. 

192pp., Crown 8vo, 8pp. half-tones, frontis. 10/6 net 
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with the direct mark of his experience; not a wide experience nor a 
_ great one but a controlled experience. Marryat’s point of view is 
consistent and he bores further into reality, his reality, than many 
more pretentious novelists. His knowledge of the sea gives him an 
extra dimension and when, to use Conrad’s words, ‘men and sea 
_ interpenetrate’, Mr. Warner is strong and Marryat becomes almost a 
great novelist. Then—the description of the saving of the Diomede 
is the best example—Marryat attains a -high level of literature and one 
' realises that he has made of his men-of-war, pushing through 
_ Napoleonic seas, an enduring image. 
MarTIN SHUTTLEWORTH 
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Christian Statesman 


Salisbury 1830-1903: Portrait of a Statesman 
By A. L. Kennedy. Murray. 25s. 


THE FIFTY YEARS since Salisbury died have swept him into an oblivion 
_ comparable to that which has engulfed Lord Liverpool, the only Prime 
Minister in the nineteenth century, or after, who has had a longer 
run at No. 10 Downing Street. Elders among his more or less con- 


as period figures. Beaconsfield lives as ‘Dizzy’, although his acts 
belong, on the surface, to a vanished phase of self-consciously romantic 
toryism and his writings, except in quotations, are largely left to 
the historians. ‘What Mr. Gladstone said’ is still good for a laugh 
from a generation that has little or no idea what he did say on any 
occasion. Salisbury, who poured forth, especially in his youth but 
never stopping with old age, a stream of reflections, instantly to be 
appreciated by a 1953 audience, on scientists and bureaucrats, on 
‘ democracy at home and on appeasement or aggression abroad, has 
been generally forgotten. He had no gift for winning publicity and no 
_ love for it. But he loved power and, from the death of Disraeli to 
that of Victoria, he enjoyed more of it than anyone else in Britain 
__ has done since, except Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill. 

How he came to dominate conservatism and to be respected and 
: feared all over Europe has been told, brilliantly and incompletely, by 
_ his daughter, Lady Gwendolen Cecil. She carried his career, through 
four volumes that are among the glories of English political biography, 


ee es 


including the years of the Anglo-Boer War—and then she died. No 
one, so far, has finished her job and it must be done. But Mr. Kennedy, 
using her unpublished materials and consulting all who, still living in 
our time, knew her father, has drawn a vivid and convincing full- 
length portrait in one volume. It deserves to be read by everyone who 
is concerned about the dilemmas of contemporary democracy which 
is reaping the harvest of universal suffrage, watched, at the sowing 
stage, with such critical and witty interest by Salisbury. It is no less 
relevant for students of foreign affairs who are curious to trace the 
shape of things that came before the Ententes with France and Russia 
and the first world war. Lastly, and not least, any reader with a 
relish for a character cannot afford to miss Salisbury. 

That he should have worn the mantle of Disraeli for so long and so 
becomingly is all of a piece with the surprising contrasts of Victorian- 
ism. Tories are, as every left-wing schoolboy knows, conventional 
worshippers of Colonel Blimp in his various stages of promotion. Yet 
they stood to attention for a Jewish novelist who said many of Wilde’s 
best things before the nineties were more than a remote future decade, 
and then they rallied, with no less disciplined unanimity, to an English- 
man whose unquestionably aristocratic blood had left him indifferent 
to field sports, contemptuous of Mayfair and able (and ready) to declare 
that ‘I detest all soldiering’. Salisbury was an Etonian who hated 
Eton while he was a schoolboy there, a diplomat who poured scorn 
on Foreign Office ‘jargon’ and an Anglican who never missed Com- 
munion on Sunday, unless he was ill, and who, as Prime Minister, 
complained that the bishops died to spite him. He was happiest in 
solitude and in his library and, when he went to Paris, the Mecca of 
Colonel Blimp on the spree, he confessed that ‘ my gin-shops are the 
book-stalls on the guais’. 

The firm—the iron—hand that he kept on affairs, dishing Randolph 


Churchill’s brash essays in tory democracy and trumping the aces . 


of his fellow players, Russian, Prussian or Turkish, around the whist 
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tables of European affairs, did not prevent him from keeping a 
deliciously casual touch on the small change of life. He could be 
vague beyond the dreams of a scriptwriter of farce for the Light 
Programme. When Lord Roberts returned victorious from South 
Africa and was among the hundreds of guests invited to a garden 
party at Hatfield, Salisbury preferred to spend the afternoon in his 
study. Then he thought he would do well to have a talk with Roberts 
and he went on to the lawn to find him. He brought the little white- 
haired veteran back to his study and had a long conversation with 
him, and it was only after the guests had departed that he was informed 
by his family, to his great astonishment, that it was Sir Harry Johnston, 
the explorer, with whom he had been conversing. 

Mr. Kennedy has got the party leader, the disciple of Castlereagh 
in foreign politics and the superbly individualist Christian gentleman 
into just perspective. Historians would be more in his debt had he 
written at greater length about the period in which Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil leaves them in the dark. But they and all who enjoy an accom- 
plished biography of a subject worth writing about will find this book 
good and rewarding reading. 

A. P. RYAN 


A Great Raconteur 


Memories. By Desmond MacCarthy. With forewords by 
Raymond Mortimer and Cyril Connolly. 
MacGibbon and Kee. 16s. 


DESMOND MAcCCarTHY WAS a most charming man; he was, as Mr. 
Mortimer says, ‘the best of contemporary critics’; I have never known 
a better ‘talker’, so witty, human, entertaining, sympathetic; he was 
a born writer; he had a good brain, imagination, curiosity, sensitiveness, 
All this, these great gifts which the good fairies showered upon him 
at birth, can be seen in the present volume, the best and probably the 
most characteristic of his published books. The contents are hetero- 
geneous and the title a little misleading. It consists of essays, papers, 
lectures, and reviews. Some of them can accurately be described as 
memories, for instance the four-page fragment of autobiography with 
the title ‘ Bloomsbury’, the recollections of his schooldays written for 
the Memoir Club, and the charming reminiscences of Roger Fry and 
the first Post-impressionist exhibition; but many of the others are pure 
literary criticism, first rate criticism, no doubt, but not in any sense 
autobiographical or biographical. 

This is a delightful book and reveals, as I said, all those rich gifts 
of head and heart which the fairies gave to Desmond MacCarthy. Yet 
it does raise the question why he never produced anything of greater 
size and strength and permanence, for it must be admitted that, good 
though these pages are, there is something fragmentary and imperma- 
nent about them. Neither Mr. Mortimer nor Mr. Connolly raises this 
question, though both of them talk of his ‘laziness’, which, if it had 
existed, might have accounted for his achievements falling below what 
his friends originally expected of him. But Mr. Connolly is wrong in 
ascribing ‘laziness’ and ‘sloth’ to him. Desmond was never a lazy 
or slothful man; he was extremely energetic; he loved to be doing 
things; he was the opposite of an idler. His unpunctuality, which 
amounted almost to genius, his habit-of putting off to the last minute 
the actual doing of work, his failure to write the books which in fact he 
did want to write—all this was in no sense due to laziness. It was really 
due to a violent dislike of doing anything which he knew he ought to 
do, even if he knew at the same time that he would enjoy doing it. 
Many years. ago he came to stay with me in the country and an hour 
after he arrived he. received a telegram from a publisher imploring him 
to send a preface which he had promised to, write and deliver a month 
previously, a preface to the posthumous book of one of Desmond’s in- 
timate friends. He then told me of this repulsion against doing anything 
which he felt that it was his duty to do and he asked me to lock him 
up in a room next day and not let him out until he had written the 
preface. And he said then, and*I have often since seen that it was true, 
that it was not laziness which made him act like that, for often he 
would do with the greatest energy something which he did not really 
like doing in order to put off doing something which he knew he ought 
to do and would like to do. 

A particular form of this inhibition, not at all uncommon among 
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OUTSTANDING SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AT ONLY A 
FRACTION OF THE NORMAL PUBLISHED PRICES! 


Join The 
Scientific 
Book Club 


Members BUY Books published at 
86, 106, 126 & 15/- for ONLY 3/6 


Each month the Club brings to its members the fascinating 
story of the march of modern science, told in thoroughly 
dependable books by the front-rank scientific 
writers of our time—vivid, vital, constructive 
contributions to Man’s unceasing struggle to 
solve the problems of the Universe. And 
although the ordinary editions of these books 
are sold to the general public at 10/6, 12/6 or 
15/-, THE PRICE TO MEMBERS OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC BOOK CLUB IS ONLY 3/6. 
Remember, too, that Scientific Book Club 
selections are full-length and unabridged. 
They are printed on good quality paper, 
cloth-bound, with an attractive picture jacket. 
A triumph of modern These are, we say with certainty, books that 

Pook production. ou will be glad to read, proud to own. The 
Scientific Book Club brings these great books to you each 
month; helping you to build up, at a sensational bargain price, 
a first-class collection of scientific books. Now is the time 
to join! 

SOME RECENT AND FORTHCOMING SELECTIONS 


THE COMMON SENSE OF SCIENCE by J. Bronowski (Published 
at 8s. 6d.); LIFE ON OTHER WORLDS by Sir Harold Spencer Jones 
(12s. 6d.); EVERYTHING HAS A HISTORY by J.-B. S. Haldane 
(16s. 0d.); PROFILE OF SCIENCE by Ritchie Calder (16s. 0d.); 
BIRDS AS INDIVIDUALS by Len Howard (12s. 6d.). Wonderful value! 


FILL IN THIS ENROLMENT FORM TODAY 
To the Scientific Book Club, 121 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 


Iwish to become a member of the Scientific Book Club, and agree to purchase the special 
edition of the selected book issued each month to members at a cost of 3s: 6d. (postage 6d.). 
l agree to continue my membership for a minimum of six books and thereafter until 
countermanded, Listener 


You may enrol through your usual bookseller if he is a member of Associated Booksellers. 
a *l will pay for selections on receipt. 


Or if you wish to save time. postage and postal-order costs, 
you may send an advance subscription. Six-months 24s. 0d.; 
twelve-months 48s. 0d. 


fe} *l enclose 24s./48s. (strike out amount not applicable). 
*Place ¥ in the space above, as required. 
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Overseas enrolments must be accompanied by an advance subscription 
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Coronation Broadcasts to the World 


Each week London Calling—the overseas journal of the BBC— 
provides a complete service of advance programme information 
for listeners on short wave throughout the world, 

The Coronation Number will be an enlarged issue with a cover 
in four colours, full details of all BBC Coronation broadcasts, 
and numerous illustrated articles and features, 


LONDON 
CALLING - 


can be 
ordered through 
your usual 
newsagent, or 
direct from 
BBC Publications (EN) 
London, W.1 


London Calling is also 
available by 
subscription: 25/- 
sterling ($3.50) for 
52 issues 
and pro rata (post free). 
Single copies 6d. 

A world air mail 
edition is published at 
£1 per annum 
plus postage (13 ozs). 


ORDER NOW 


EALING STUDIOS have 
translated Nicholas Monsarrat’s 
‘The Cruel Sea’ into a fine film — 
thrilling and authentic as the 

book which has excited nearly 
4,000,000 readers in 18 months. A 
Michael Balcon production and a 
faithful screenplay by Eric Ambler 
ensure a film which tells a most 
moving story without embellishment 
or blarney. 


HERE IS A FILM WHICH THE FILM-FAN AND THE 
OCCASIONAL CINEMA-GOER WILL BOTH ENJOY 


The Cruel Sea 


warring JACK HAWKINS DONALD SINDEN 
DENHOLM ELLIOTT VIRGINIA McKENNA 


DIRECTED BY CHARLES FREND PRODUCED BY LESLIE NORMAN 
NOW SHOWING AT THE 


LEICESTER SQUARE THEATRE 
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writers and artists, accounts for his never having written a major work 
or indeed a book on its own. I first met him in 1901 or 1902. He seemed 
then to have every gift that a writer needed. He intended to write a 
novel and we all thought that it would be a work of genius. There is 
no doubt that for the remainder of his life that he did not write it was 
as much a disappointment to him as to his friends. That he never wrote 


_ it was due to his mistaken sense of duty and his repugnance to do it. 


But there was also another reason. His genius was so personal and 


volatile that, though it came through superbly in conversation or the 


spoken word, it was almost impossible to translate into writing. He 


would often in the evening after dinner tell us stories, real or imaginary, 
_ which might last for an hour or more. They were works of genius and 


we once thought that if we could get one of them taken down verbatim 
in shorthand, there would be Desmond’s written work of genius. So we 


asked him to dinner and got him afterwards to tell us one of these 


stories. We had previously concealed in the room my secretary and she 
took the story down verbatim. But it did not work. It was quite a good 
story, when typed out, but the wit and delicate beauty which one had 
heard when it was spoken were no longer there. 

LEONARD WOOLF 


Jugged Hare 


_In My Solitary Life. By Augustus J. C. Hare. Edited by 


Malcolm Barnes. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 


THIS ADMIRABLE DISTILLATION from the great mass of Augustus Hare’s 
diaries seems to have retained the colour and fragrance of that golden 
time about which Hare has written with such ample candour. Mr. 
Barnes observes that there are probably only two people who today 
can clearly remember Hare—Queen Mary and Mr. Somerset Maugham. 
In company with the former Hare stayed in a country house, and with 
perception noted the future Queen’s ‘merry genial nature’ below 
the sense of duty. On the subject of Maugham, Hare records a con- 
versation which he had with an archdeacon; in the course of this the 
two men regretted that ‘ Willie Maugham’s great talent was not devoted 
to nobler aims’. Mr. Maugham has, of course, given back rather better 
than he received, and it is perhaps not surprising after noting such 
comments to see how much animosity Hare aroused. Even his Walks 


in Rome, which is still an indispensable book, was severely attacked . 


by reviewers, and seems to have. been regarded as a sort of pirate of 
previous guide books. No doubt Hare was something of a sentimentalist 
and we can picture him returning to his exquisite home in Sussex in 
the autumn after the whirl of London and country-house visiting and, 
in the words of Carlyle, remembering ‘many things which it is not 
at all good to forget out of the depths of old dead years’. As a 
recorder of social history he is perhaps never quite accurate, and much 
of what he writes is made sticky with snobbery. For example when 
he goes to Haworth he is horrified to learn that the Reverend Patrick 
Bronté had dared to hurl two ladies of title from his doorstep, and 
he indignantly comments that the people seemed half savages ‘ most 
of alf the rector’. But if allowances are made for these eccentricities, 
he is seen as a remarkable man who delighted generations of English 


; people with his wit and his tales of horror. Possibly a fashionable lady 


was near the mark when she introduced Hare to an American lady 
with the words ‘Here is Mr. Hare who can do everything better than 
write ’. 

Disraeli once wrote of ‘the sustained splendour of country-house 
life’ and this seems to glow from almost every page of Hare. He 
loved talk but deplored chatter, and he seemed to expand in that 
unhurried leisure of country-house life, which was summed up by a 
Russian visitor as ‘eat and dawdle, dawdle and eat’. There was un- 
doubtedly about the Victorians a certain innocence which today is 
touching rather than laughable. Lady Airlie told Hare that when she 
prayed she always left the decision to God, although she did venture 
to add what would be her own preference. Mrs. Grote (“The Gro- 
tesque’), whose orthodoxy was more suspect, said on her death-bed that 
she was living in ‘respectful hope’. Another lady, whom Hare does 
not name, told him ‘I can assure you that the consciousness of being 
well-dressed gives me an inward peace which religion could never 
bestow ’. 

On the topics of love and sex the Victorians were somewhat more 
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outspoken than is often supposed. When old Lady Tankerville was 
told that it might be out of place to attend some function because of 
her widow’s cap, she snapped out ‘ Comment, c’est le vrai bonnet de 
la liberté’. When Mrs. Disraeli was asked why she had married 
Disraeli, she said ‘My dear, he made love to me while my first 
husband was alive, and therefore I know that he really loved me’. 
The last King of Hanover, who was blind, had a strange trick of telling 
improper stories to the ladies of his court. When he had finished telling 
one of the worst in his repertoire a lady said to him ‘ Your Majesty 
has a very clean way of telling a very dirty story’. Could courtly 
flattery go further? 

The oddities of those in high places is further illustrated by a stary 
of the Duke of Portland, who never allowed a doctor to come nearer 
to him than the door of his bedroom. A valet had to take his pulse 
and report back the beats to the doctor. Hardly less: odd (though 
possibly more rational was the behaviour of the Duke of Wellington 
—the son of the Great Duke—who ‘gave Hare permisison to see over 
Apsley House, but only on a day when the street outside was dry. 
There was great tittering at a garden party at Hatfield when the 
Prince .of Wales presented Baroness Burdett-Coutts to the Shah 
and he said audibly enough ‘ Quelle horreur!’ And some readers will 
find themselves regretting that they have through life lacked the courage 
of some of the great dowagers of Victorian life. Hare tells us of that 
Duchess of Cleveland who said to a young man who was always leaping 
to his feet to perform some hum-drum office for her ‘ Sir, officiousness 
is not politeness ’. Although readers may be provoked by some of Hare’s 
quirks and complacencies they will ‘not fail to sense the fine and 
faithful picture of Victorian character which he has left for posterity. 

ROGER FULFORD 


The Hounds 


The hounds. The great man’s dream. The stone. 
© Let me alone, there’s the fire to light, 

The garden to dig, the shoes to clean. 

The hounds. The great man’s dream, The stone. 

And nobody knows what the words mean, 

But they know me—they are poems to write. 


I wrote the mnemonics down and thought: 
But I will cheat them, they can wait, 

I will choose my time and place to meet them. 
I wrote the mnemonics down and thought: 

I have locked them in, I can forget them. 

But the key sang to the lock ‘ Too late’. 


One died in prison, one escaped, 

But the third is out and dangerous, 

(Don’t you believe his half of the story) 
One died in prison, one escaped, 

The third is changed to a ruthless fury 
And says it was I that wrought the change. 


What I saw was the Harriers 

At exercise on an August morning, 

Like an Alken print, quite innocent; 
What I saw was the Harriers 

And to write without any hidden warning 
In what I saw was all I meant. 


The hounds. The great man’s dream. The stone. 
But Orestes knows what I must write, 

He knows I see them and what they mean: 

The hounds. The great man’s dream. The stone. 
Has nobody any shoes to clean? 5 

Has nobody got a fire to light? 


Patric DICKINSON 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 


Sombre Picnic to Rib-Shaker 


ON THE EXPERIMENTAL PLANE, ‘ Happiness My 
Goal’, the drama of a man’s life unfolded 
in twenty-five minutes’ viewing time, was a 
technical adventure which may be seen to have 
marked an interesting divergence in 
television production practice. Play- 
ing boldly with varying effects of 
light and shadow, depicting the 
conscious and the unconscious, the 
cameras- went about their business as 
if they had been commissioned to 
illustrate Ein Heldenleben instead of 
an unimportant piece of invention 
and writing. Based on a philosophic 
banality, it all too obviously pro- 
vided no fine encouragement for the 
three players, Mary Ellis, Robert 
Eddison, and Edward Chapman, 
whose smooth competence in parti- 
cular stressed the play’s lack of 
quality. It was in fact a sombre 
picnic for the television drama 
department, whence came the imagi- 
native visual treatment which alone 
justified the experiment. Such pic- 
torial virtuosity could be put to 
better uses and one may fairly hope 
that, as a result of this experience, 
it soon will be. 

Asked what was the best per- 
formance of Shakespeare that he had 
seen, Stendhal answered that it was 
given by ‘a set of mediocre players 
in a barn’. We must allow that ‘ As 
You Like It’ was not constructed 
to take the weight of formidable personalities of 
the theatre. It has a June airiness, a summer 
gaiety, conducive to the lightest fancies, to frolics 
of the imagination, against which the world’s 
solemnities cannot prevail. This was well 
realised in last week’s television production. It 
sent the spirit of the piece flighting to a vast 


new-audience on the wings of a miracle which 
might have subdued even Ariel’s singing. 
Though her boy-swagger came too much from 
the head and too little from the hips, Margaret 
Leighton was a beautiful and winning Rosalind 
who succeeded in convincing us all over again 
that here is the most eminently likable heroine 


* Shadow of the Vine’, wath (left ito right) Robert Brown ‘as Arthur, Soca 
Lacey as 


ilian, and Arthur Young as Mark 


‘of the comedies. At times her speaking pace, 


designed to express her being ‘fathoms deep’ 
in love with Orlando, was too turbulently 
hurried and one’s hearing was alerted to the 
point of strain. In Orlando physical sinew is 
allied to moral fibre, a synthesis apt to lose force 
in the more callow of his love-lorn phrases. 


“As You Like It’, 
and (eft) Kenneth Connor as Touchstone and Vida Hope as Audrey 


Laurence Harvey contrived to sustain it well. 
We could have no doubt that in him Rosalind 
would be marrying a man of strength and 
dignity and inner grace. 

Michael Hordern as Jaques, making his final 
exit, skilfully implied that his creator, dismissing 
the other characters into whatever domain of 
“fancy the spectator conceives for 

them, was holding him backstage 

for transformation, presently, into 

Hamlet. Kenneth Connor’s Touch- 

stone was ripe with good humour 

and good sense and Vida Hope’s 
comical slap-and-tickle vitality made 

Audrey no better, and no worse, 

than she is meant to be. The distin- 

guished voice of Henry Oscar, as 
the duke’s brother, came to us like 
an echo from the Kemble school of 
acting, which at least respected 
apprenticeship (and who does that 
now?) and taught actors how to 
carry themselves off the stage as well 
as on it. 

This television production of “As 
You Like It’ affirmed in its own 
cribb’d, cabin’d, and _ confined 
fashion. that while of kings of the 
kingdoms there have been many, of 
monarchs of mankind there are but 
few and that Shakespeare was one 
of them. Within the limits of the 
rigid processing required by the 
medium the play was extremely well 
done, an embellishment of the good 
name which the drama side of tele- 
vision has earned by its previous 
Shakespearean presentations. 

Moral sensitivity marks much that Beverley 
Nichols has written. In his play, ‘Shadow of 
the Vine’, it is lifted to high purpose, exposing 
the evil of drunkenness. He implies, if he does 
not strictly declare, that drunkenness may be 
congenital, a view which might not be sup- 
ported by scientific evidence but which, even so, 


with (above) Laurence Harvey as Orlando and Margaret Leighton as Rosalind, 


looking through. the keyhole. ‘He’ 
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gives his play imperativeness and depth and its 
undertones of inevitability which throb in the 
mind after the curtain has fallen. 

There are signs of undergraduate glibness in 


the play which one wishes were not there, but 


of the overflowing sincerity which pervades it 


one can be in no doubt. It needed courage to 


write unsparingly on such a theme. The actor 


taking the part of the principal victim, Mark 


Heath, needed courage too, expertly concealed in 


_ Arthur Young’s performance. His was one of 
the most difficult roles that an actor has had to 
play out in front of the television cameras with 


their occupationally indifferent crews and he 
accomplished it with much skill. Catherine 
Lacey, as the martyred wife, was admirably 
successful in evoking not more than her share 
of sympathy. 

_ This being Coronation year, we are promised 
additional light entertainment programmes. 
Many viewers of his rib-shaking antics in the 
Henry Hall show of two Saturday nights ago 
will petition that Albert Burdon be asked to 
contribute to them. He is a redoubtable enemy 
of churlishness, having the rare faculty of 


apaking one ie es in spite of oneself. 


REGINALD POUND 


[Mr. Hope-Wallace is away-and will be resuming 
his articles at the end of April] 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Them’s Them 


“It’s HIM ALL RIGHT’, says one of the servants, 
is Jean 
Anouilh’s Gaston, ‘The Traveller Without 
Luggage,’ who seeks his past. After eighteen 
years of clouded memory in a sanatorium, he 
has come to the home that may possibly be his. 
As he says, he is like a detective investigating 
a case; the case covers half the span of his life. 
Very early in the play we hear how the servants 
recognise him; we learn, too, that the Jacques 
Renaud of eighteen years before was a peculiarly 
repellent complex of vices. Must Gaston, then, 
who has become a new man, carry once more 
the burden of his past? 

The play is, in effect, a ghost story: the tale 
of a man self-haunted, terrified by the rising 
shadow of what he was. With this to work 
upon, Pirandello would have had a metaphysical 
night out. Anouilh is not so contorted. As the 
servant said, ‘It’s him all right’; but here we 
are less troubled, than in his late er pieces, by 
pretty Anouilh’s way. This is more directly 
human: we can give complete sympathy to 
Gaston, horrified by unwanted but inevitable 
revelation. It is a play that badly needs a 
sequel. What will happen to Gaston in his 
improbable English surroundings? I can only 
hope that, by sending him suddenly to England 
in the last few minutes, Anouilh does not 
mean to imply—with the Gravedigger—‘ ’Twill 
not be seen in him there; there the men are as 
mad as he’: A Third Programme production 
(Raymond Raikes) and performance developed 
the piece fully, though I tired a little of the 
early flutterings of La Duchesse Dupont-Dufort. 
The servants’ colloguy came through with sharp 
effect. But all depended upon Hugh Burden 
as the traveller, the man without memory. He 
is the right choice for a haunted man. He can 
“see’ a ghost with his voice. Listening on Sun- 


. day night to those charged tones, we found our- 


selves watching simultaneously Gaston and his 
other, his lost, self. This is radio acting indeed. 
‘It’s him all right’. 

That afternoon we had been giving little 
recognising cries as Laurence Housman’s per- 
sonages from ‘The Golden Sovereign’ (Home) 
moved before the microphone. ‘ Them’s them’ 
a Cornish fisherman would say as he. peered 
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‘from the quay. Here they all were in a set of 


these careful conversation-pieces: Queen Vic- 
toria (Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies), receiving Mr. 
Tupper, coping with Bismarck; Disraeli (Esmé 
Percy), fluting ornately; John Brown (Duncan 
McIntyre), the old gruff-and-grum. First praise 
for the players: the text does not wear too well, 
though I found myself thinking what a pill it 
would have been if written in the manner of an 
older chronicle-drama. I could hear an entry 
for the Prince of Wales: ‘ Cast off thy minion, 
that detested Brown, or, by the rood, I come not 
in thy sight’. 

Although I lost the beginning of Herman 
Melville’s ‘ Bartleby’ (Third), it was easy to get 
into the vein of this odd problem without an 
answer. It is an anecdote of a Jaw-copyist in 
the Wall Street of a century ago, who—if not in 
the same sense as Anouilh’s Gaston—is both 
alive and a ghost. He had been a clerk in the 
Dead Letter Office; he becomes a kind of dead 
letter himself. Preston Lockwood was suitably 
grey and hopeless; Frank Pettingell sustained the 
narrative; and the event was a Melville curio 
(that is unlikely to turn into an opera). Elmer 
Rice’s early - expressionist’ ‘The Adding 
Machine’; if not a curio, is growing rubbed. 
In its World Theatre revival (Home), Martyn 
C. Webster supplied (properly) a full comple- 
ment of sound effects, some of which may have 
been better in the studio than in a listener’s 
sitting-room. I remember best Malcolm Hayes’ 
miserable Starkey of a Shrdlu, and Arthur Hill’s 
first-rate Zero observing in the Elysian Fields, 
“What kind of a dump is this?’ 

During a second trip, ‘The Pleasure Boat’ 
(Light) seemed to be travelling on a more even 
keel; George Cameron discussed the matter of 
square and round circles with remorseless logic. 
“Sweet Aloes’ (Light) and ‘The Hasty Heart’ 
(Home), each carefully stated—and with a 
generous Wynyard performance in the first—did 
not noticeably alter one’s views on a pair of 
competent contrivances. ‘Them’s them’: no 
more to be said. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


STRICTLY DEFINED, the job of the critic of the 
Spoken Word is to criticise the broadcaster and 
not what is broadcast. It is not for him to set 
himself up as a literary or art critic, a scientist, 
historian, anthropologist or other pundit, but 
simply to remark on audibility, conveyance of 
meaning, rhythm, intonation and the other tricks 
of the trade which the good broadcaster know- 
ingly or unknowingly employs and the bad 
broadcaster ignores. If this is so, it might seem 
that the less the radio critic knows about the 
subject under discussion, the better, for it is 
clear that if I am a diehard tory I shall be 
heavily handicapped when trying to assess coolly 
and without prejudice the broadcast of a 
Bevanite. Odium politicum will infallibly taint 
my judgment of the broadcast as a technical 
performance. It is for this reason that I am 
peculiarly fitted to appraise the current series 
on ‘The Trade Unionist Today’, of which I 
listened to number 5—‘ What are the Unions 
For? ’—last week. I have no prejudice against 
trade unions and, never having had occasion to 
study them closely, I remain detached—even 
bored—when they are discussed: consequently 
I am left entirely free, one would think, to judge 
these programmes as mere broadcasting. 

What has struck me most about those I have 
heard is the skill with which T. E. Chester 
directs the discussions and the liveliness, clear- 
ness and unhesitating fluency with which, one 
and all, the-trade union members express their 
opinions. Indeed Harry Watts and Alfred Crowe 


Olla Podrida 
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argued their respective points of view so cogently 
and so genially last week that I found myself 
being drawn in, willy nilly. In actual fact this 
idea of the detached critic will not, fortunately 
for the critic and his readers, hold water, because 
it is impossible to judge the manner while ignor- 
ing the matter, for the good reason that manner, 
or style, does not exist in a vacuum: it exists 
only in expression and it cannot express itself 
without a subject. When we turn to the broad- 
casting of a work of art, a reading of poetry or 
prose, it at once becomes obvious that the critic 
must be capable of criticising the matter before 
he can judge of the manner. I have heard short 
stories ruined by a style of reading, skilful in 
itself, which is entirely unsuited to their nature, 
but I would never had noticed this if I had had 
no previous practice as a critic of fiction. Nor 
would I be able to assure you that Duncan 
MclIntyre’s reading, last week, of Stacy 
Aumonier’s story ‘One Sunday Morning’ was 
exquisitely suited to the light touch and sharp 
perception of that frivolous tale. 

Concurrently with ‘The Values of Primitive 
Society’ the Third Programme has been giving 
a series of four talks on ‘ The Concept of King- 
ship’ of which I have already heard two. I had 
no space left last week to mention Henri 
Frankfort’s excellent talk on ‘The Earliest 
Monarchies ’. Last week Professor F. E. Adcock 
dealt with ‘Roman Monarchy’, namely the 
Emperors, in a talk in which the interest of the 
subject was made the more enjoyable by the 
compact, Tacitean terms in which it was ex- 
pressed. 

For the rest, I heard an unusually convivial 
session of ‘The Critics’, conducted by Sir 
Gerald Barry, in which both conductor and 
band seemed to be very much at their ease and 
as unconscious of the microphone as they were, 
no doubt, of the lighting and air-conditioning. 
I ended my week’s listening with Edward Ward’s 
“Report on Yugoslavia’ and by doing so I 
trust I did not stray into my neighbour’s pre- 
serves. In programmes of this kind one can 
always rely on Mr. Ward for straightforward, 
sober broadcasts unhampered by redundant and 
meretricious features. This one was well up to 
his usual high standard, well constructed, 
extraordinarily interesting and full of facts 
which ought to be widely known at the present 
time. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Too Much of a Good Thing 


LAST WEEK ON TWO EVENINGS the Third Pro- 
gramme devoted two: hours and twenty minutes 
to the performance of Vivaldi’s ‘L’Estro 
Armonico’, and in the previous week the three 
sets of Telemann’s ‘Musique de Table’ were 
produced. I cannot help wondering whether any 
but hardened musicologists listened—really lis- 
tened with attention—to the whole of either of 
these programmes, and whether even the most 
hardened musicologist did not, perhaps, find 
them a little monotonous, too much of a good 
thing. 

Vivaldi was a great composer, whose composi- 
tions both Bach and Handel thought worth rifling, 
and who has until late been much neglected. 
But I- doubt whether the right way to remedy 
this neglect is to set before listeners a dozen 
concertos whose only real point of variety is 
the number of violins used as soloists. For 
experts in the literature of the instrument these 
variations of texture might have a special inter- 
est. But surely the Third Programme should 
appeal to a wider audience than that. 

Telemann was a lésser man than Vivaldi, but 
his Table Music proved very agreeable music, at 
whatever point one chose to attend to it, and 
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Doubting Thomas? Whenever you go out to look at furniture: 
take your critical faculties with you. Don’t take it at its face value. Be, in fact, a 
doubting Thomas. Look inside, underneath, round the back ; look at the joints, at the 
hinges, at everything. If it’s good furniture it can stand scrutiny. Remember that there 
should be as much good workmanship in the out-of-the-way corners as in the more 
obvious places. In good furnishing houses in most parts of the country you will find 
our dining room, bedroom and occasional furniture, good enough to take a thorough 
examination and proving in quality of design, material and workmanship that good 
furniture need not be expensive. Will you write to us for the name of the retailer nearest 


to you? 


, Gordon Russell Limited 


BROADWAY ¢ WORCESTERSHIRE 
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it had the variety obtainable from the use of 
different combinations of instruments. But it 
makes no pretence “of being anything but 
‘gallant’ music designed for performance at 
aristocratic entertainments — the eighteenth- 
century equivalent of what is played during meals 
_ in those restaurants where it is considered wise 
_ to distract the attention of clients from the 
_ quality of the food and drink. It was surely 
rather absurd to present this kind of music, 
superior though it be to ‘tea-shop’ stuff, as 
: something to sit and listen to in all solemnity, 
whereas in fact it is just a prototype of radio 
background music. 
These considerations need not diminish 
_ applause for the performers of both Vivaldi and 
_ Telemann. Louis Kaufman who, I think, gave 
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some time ago performances of the ‘Four 
Seasons’ Concertos, directed the Vivaldi pro- 
gramme with admirable liveliness and resource, 
while a galaxy of excellent wind- and string- 
players, too numerous to mention individually, 
distinguished themselves in Telemann’s music. 
How much more enjoyable thése works would 
have been, spaced out with suitable contrasting 
music as even such masterpieces as the Branden- 
burg Concertos are in the current programmes 
of the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra! 

Rubbra’s Second String Quartet, which was 
played by the New London Quartet, seems to 
grow in stature at each hearing. Its close-packed 
thought is expressed in a close-woven poly- 
phony, which may at first confuse the listener. 
But though the composer’s ingenuity is great, 


BEA 


it is always the servant of his thought, never its 
master, and even the counterpoint of rhythms in 
the Scherzo, bewildering to a congenitally non- 
mathematical eye, resolves itself into the simplest 
terms when presented to the ear. And behind 
the thought there is always feeling to raise what 
might be dry philosophy to the plane of poetry. 
The first movement grows as it proceeds to 
its intensely moving climax with a sense of 
absolute inevitability and, as in the lovely slow 
movement, it is the viola, the most poetical 
member of the Quartet, that has the last word. 
The performance was good, but would have bene- 
fited from a more energetic treatment of some 
passages in the first and last movements, and 
from a more biting attack on chords. 
DyYNELEY HussEY 


Monteverdi and the Mass 


By HANS F. REDLICH 


One of Monteverdi's Masses will be broadcast at 7.50 p.m. on Sunday, March 29 (Third) 


S late as 1913 Peter Wagner—the leading 
authority on music of the Roman rite 
—actually believed that Monteverdi 
had composed masses only occasion- 

ally and perfunctorily: an opinion contradicted 
by the historic facts that have come to light 
gradually during the last few decades. Although 
only three masses by Monteverdi have survived, 
the composer’s letters make it clear that at one 
time at least six or seven may have existed. In 
a letter addressed to the Duke of Mantua 
(November 28, 1601) Monteverdi applied for the 
position of a maestro da cappella in church and 
chamber, expressly referring to masses and 
motets composed in the preceding years. 

These early masses, which would form an 
important evolutionary link between his earliest 
religious compositions (the Cantiunculae Sacrae 
of 1582 and the Madrigali Spirituali of the 
following year), and his mature music for the 
Roman Church, are unfortunately lost. No better 
fate befell the messa concertata as well as the 
messa solenne, probably composed in 1618 and 
1621. They seem to have been written in the 
concertising manner of La seconda Prattica, very 
probably employing an operatic orchestra in the 
manner of the Solemn Mass which Monteverdi 
composed for the celebration of the cessation 
of the plague in Venice, which is also lost. 
The latter work, first performed under the com- 
poser’s direction on November 28, 1631, is 
reported to have introduced trombones in the 
Gloria and Credo..One may take it for granted 
that this mass was conceived in the spirit of 
dramatic exuberance which had inspired the 
Vespers of 1610 as well as many other similarly 
progressive church compositions, written during 
Monteverdi’s thirty years’ tenure of office at St. 
Mark’s. The loss of these masses, composed in 
the novel style of resplendent Baroque is all the 
more grievous because the surviving three speci- 
mens present the composer in a rather one-sided 
fashion, as disciple of the archaic style of 
Flemish polyphony and Palestrinian austerity, 
and as a subscriber to the principles of La prima 
Prattica to which his own innovations form such 
a telling contrast. ” 

The three extant masses, two of which were 
published by Monteverdi himself in 1610 and 
1641, while the third introduces the collection 
Messa a quattro e Salmi, published post- 
humously in 1651 and seen through the press 
by the composer’s faithful printer Allessandro 
Vincenti, share an important feature of style 
despite the wide disparity of their dates of pub- 
lication. All three. are composed as missae da 
cappella, i.e., as primarily vocal music, yet to all 


three a more or less expendable basso continuo 
part is added, in the style of those published 
in the later editions of Palestrina’s unaccom- 
panied masses. A cursory glance at the scores 
of the three masses suggests also a general 
similarity in the application of vocal polyphony. 
They seem to adhere strictly to the type of 
canto fermo mass which enjoyed its highest 
popularity in the sixteenth century and in which 
quotations from plainchant formed the thematic 
base of each composition. 

It is in the thematic substance that subtle 
differences between the three masses can be dis- 
tinguished. The earliest of the group, the Mass 
in six parts, composed on motives from the 
motet ‘In illo. tempore’ by the Fleming Nicolas 
Gombert, published in Venice, 1610, together 
with the ultra-progressive Vespers and its two 
Magnificats, and dedicated to Pope Paul V, was 
written while Monteverdi was still in the service 
of the Dukes of Mantua. It belongs to the species 
of missa parodia, a type specially favoured by 
Palestrina, his Flemish predecessors, and _ his 
Italian contemporaries. It deliberately selects ten 
thematic quotations (labelled fughe) from 
Gombert’s motet and prints them above the first 
bars of each part-book as a kind of motto- 
theme. This ‘Gombert Mass’ harks back to 
Palestrina in a kind of premeditated archaism 
which may have been partly prompted by the 
predilections of the composition’s exalted dedi- 
catee and partly by the composer’s own desire 
to prove himself master of a process which he, 
more than anyone else, was casting into oblivion. 
The choice of a mass in six parts (a combina- 
tion popular with Palestrina), thereby focusing 
on canonic polyphony rather than on the then 
fashionable Venetian technique of writing for 
double choirs, serves to underline this tendency 
towards Roman austerity of style, which seems 
only slightly relaxed in the coda of the Agnus 
Dei, in which a seventh vocal part adds to the 
complexities of counterpoint. 

In sharp contrast to this gorgeous piece of 
vocal polyphony, evidently designed for perform- 
ance in the private chapel of the Gonzagas or in 
the Vatican itself, is the four-part Mass of 1641, 
published as part of the collection Selva Morale 
e Spirituale, composed for Monteverdi’s more 
modest resources at St. Mark’s. The style of this 
mass is one of polyphonic simplicity and har- 
monic restraint, with a marked proclivity towards 
the tonal cadence of the following century. A 
strange feature of stylistic ambiguity in it sug- 
gests that the composer may have entertained 
second thoughts on the admissibility of unrelieved 
stile antico even in religious music at that late 


date, blandly recommending alternative move- 
ments in the florid style of his later operas and 
cantatas for the more dramatic sections of the 
mass (Crucifixus, Et resurrexit and Et iterum 
venturus est) which he publishes as an appendix 
later on in the volume of 1641. Whenever this 
Mass was performed in accordance with this 
authoritative advice a posteriori, it must have 
presented an irreconcilable antithesis of styles. 
The alternative sections employ vocal coloratura, 
violins and a quaftet of trombones very much in 
the manner of certain sections of Vespers and 
first Magnificats of 1610. 

The third surviving Mass, reprinted in the 
final volume of Malipiero’s complete edition of 
Monteverdi, with doubtful accuracy, has recently 
been reprinted again in an edition prepared by 
the present writer. It strikes a happy balance 
between opposing conceptions of style although 
it is primarily designed as an unaccompanied 
mass in four parts, inspired by the acoustic 
peculiarities of the choir at St. Mark’s, consist- 
ing of boy sopranos, male altos, falsettists, and 
basses. Its thematic economy is stupendous, every 
single motive proliferating from the root idea 
of a falling fourth: 


etc. 


Ky - rie e -  lei-(son) 

and related to sections of traditional plainchant. 
But the nostalgic suspensions in the Crucifixus, 
the ‘ Malaguefia’ fifths in the Osanna and the 
dramatic change of rhythm to 6/4 in Et resur- 
rexit triumphantly integrate the earlier achieve- 
ments of the progressive madrigalist and operatic 
pioneer into the orbit of traditional musical 
devotionalism. Moreover the basso continuo part 
at last bears the unambiguous indication organo 
in the part-books of 1651 and this ancillary 
instrumental part seems less dispensable than in 
the two earlier masses. In fact, there are certain 
bars in which its suppression would endanger 
the coherence of the vocal parts which repeatedly 
unite in sections of block-harmony, offsetting the 
virtuosic interplay of Monteverdi’s florid 
counterpoint by their glowing colours and 
cadential solemnity. It was in this Mass of 1651 
(probably composed many years earlier, in the 
heyday of the composer’s activity at St. Mark’s) 
that Monteverdi was able to establish an im- 
perishable link between the remote beauty of 
Palestrina’s restricted style and the expressionist 
dramatisation of the mass text at the hands of 
Italians and Germans towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. 
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This warm, friendly personal subscription to our letters 
to friends conveys also a message of truth and honesty. 


FROM 13 GNS It is strange that these words are not used more often in 

a business. Yet how appropriate they are, especially in 

(Ostend, 8 days holiday) such a relationship as must exist. when the Bank is 
appointed as Executor or Trustee. 

The new £40 allowance means more Hence it is that more and more use is being made of 

to spend on longer holidays abroad the Bank’s services as Executor and Trustee as 


realisation is growing that the holder of such offices 


Here are a few 15 day holidays must combine an intimate and personal approach with 


experience and continuity. : 
WEGGIS (Lake of Lucerne) £30. 7.6 The Manager of any of our branches will be glad to 
MENAGGIO (Lake Como) £30. 5.0 supply information and to hand you a copy of our 
Executor and Trustee pamphlet. 
LECH (Austria) £26. 19. 0 
PALMA (Majorca £36. 6.6 | 
2 oe MARTINS BANK 


Limited 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, HEAD OFFICE: 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 


Choose June for your f= == == POST OFF THIS COUPON NOW = == om, 


holiday. That is ] 
when the Continent | To Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., Dept. F/3/NJ, Berkeley Street, ] 


is at its best. l London, W.1 or branches (or offices of Dean & Dawson Ltd.) 
| Please send me a copy of ‘Holidaymaking’ Branches of the Department at 
80, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 16, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
F R F E Mi ccornabcraccseveretesceocsatteecs soutsousastsuscssbnesesruvesierartersoertie? | 43, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2. 28-30, Park Row, Leeds, 1. 
Address:x.,csiavasviesstice evervuenea edersvecseanses ee ncenvenses aecooseees 24, \Gtey Street Newcastle upon, Tynes 7 oe rete: ten oas 
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‘y often look in BERS SS 


. | | 
their place...’ | FRENCH BOOKS 


° a If you wish to keep in touch with 
‘6 
the mid-Cen fury modern Frenclrliterature, we can offer 


you the choice of two services according 
to your means and requirements. 


LIVRES DE FRANCE 


Book Society brings regularly to 
home and more your notice all that is of interest in ~ 
rh : the _latest French literature, “and 


none in ever ensures a supply of newly published 
tha y books at the Paris publisher’s price. 


is a marvel. 
There should be 


“one in every 


school’—EGMA Among the books supplied on publica- 
tion last year, two were later honoured 
OF THE with the highest of France’s literary 
awards, the PRIX GOQNCOURT and 
LISTENER the PRIX FEMINA. 


For twenty years.now people with 
exacting ideas on bookcases have made CROSSWORD 


piece eng! ceri tedbded LE CLUB POURPRE 


“un-fussy” design, the finest materials YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THE bock club service provides you each 
and reasonable prices. PHOENIX are hb wich int of - 
the specialists who make only book- GREAT NEW MID-CENTURY VERSION OF Soars eval: spond uba"alieees 


cases. Model 8 (above) with 11ft. 4ins. tively presented. 


of shelf-space and glass-fronted costs 2) ' = 
from £9. 19s. 2d., carriage free in Great CHAMB But oe ore Uae Cie Sela 
Britain ..others from £5. 19s. 9d. publications, atrial copy of the current 


WHEN BUYING a new: bookcase, Twentieth Century pSSME, 
study the PHOENIX range—they are the MAURICE GENEVOIX 


yardstick of value-for-money. Write | - WY RABOLIOT 
or ’phone for catalogues, or call at— 
3 will be sent on receipt of 5|-. 


TRE PHOENIX GALLERY : - 


Dept. G, 38 William IV Street FROM - (20s. NET we 
SoNBCRGR, <1: tinenies Bar O56 EpRE TE eee: eee es : LIVRES DE FRANCE 
Close te St. Martin-in-the- Fields 127 Regent St., London, W.1 


Proprietors: FHOENIX HOUSE 129, 
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SPRING-CLEANING: D-DAY PLAN 


I AM NOT GOING to try to lay down exact rules 
about your spring-cleaning routine, but perhaps 
I could make a few suggestions to help. 

First, I would say do not try to do too much 
in a rush. If you can, spread the work over a 
few weeks, then it is not such an upheaval. And, 
while you are planning, it is important to 
arrange things so there is always a corner 
where you can sink down on a comfortable chair 
and relax. 

Then I think it is sensible to do clearing out 
jobs. well before the actual house cleaning begins. 
That means clutter out of cupboards, shelves, 
and drawers: they can be turned out, not for- 
getting the airing cupboard, if you have one. 
Probably you will be putting fresh lining paper 
into drawers and on shelves. I think it cheers 
things up to use coloured paper for this. 

Another advance campaign job is having the 
chimney swept. And it is as well to stake a 
claim for the sweep early. Next, loose covers and 
curtains: perhaps you will be washing these 
yourself, perhaps they will be going to the cleaner 
or the laundry. Anyway, when you are making 
advance plans remember you will want to have 
these things fresh when the room is ready to 
receive them. You will be thankful if you ‘have 
also remembered to cope with things like missing 
curtain rings, and dangling tapes, and squashed 
and yawning hooks on covers. In fact, this is a 


_ chance for a general inspection. 


As far as tools and equipment are concerned, 
this is the time to see that everything is in 
order: the sweeper working properly, brushes 
and mops clean, enough soft dusters, plenty of 
clean material for putting on polish and cleaning 
solutions, and, of course, enough polish and 
soaps—not forgetting spring-cleaning ‘ specials’ 
such as sugar soap for paint washing, carpet 
and upholstery shampoo, and a dust sheet. 


Just a word about night-before-action plans. 
It is a help to do all the dismantling you can, to 
clear the decks for action. That means moving 
furniture if you are going to clean the carpet, 
gathering up ornaments and books, taking down 
pictures and mirrors, and so on. If you have 
china and glass ornaments, you can put them to 
soak overnight in a basin of warm, soapy water. 

Last, but I do not rank it last in importance, 
there is food to be considered. It is easy to forget 
how tired you will be halfway through a day’s 
spring-cleaning, so may I suggest that eve-of- 
action plans include the organisation of a good 
midday meal, something which can go into the 
oven after breakfast, and begin to scent the 
spring-cleaned air about twelve o’clock. 

RuTH DREW 


AN IDEAL SHAMPOO 


The water you wash your hair in should be as 
soft as you can get it. In hard-water districts 
you will have to soften the household supply 
quite a good deal. A water-softener comes first 
to mind, but if you do not have one, then the 
water should be boiled and allowed to cool. 
Another alternative is to put washing soda in 
the water. This is not harmful. 

Shampoos fall into two main classes—soap 
and soapless. Soap is the oldest and, in many 
cases, the best. If the water is softened or soft 
you will have no bother. Soapless shampoos, on 
the other hand, function well in ‘hard water but 


they do, in some cases, take out too much- 


natural grease, leaving the hair fluffy for some 
days and consequently more prone to splitting. 
The ideal would be to remove all grit and dust 
and still leave the natural grease in the hair. 
As this is impossible, my suggestion is (whether 
you are using soap or soapless shampoo) put a 
little: almond oil on the hair immediately you 
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Housewife 


have washed it. Whatever you do, do not brush 
wet hair. Wet hair is not as elastic as dry, and 
for this reason you should not wind the wet hair 
in tight curlers. Better to pin the hair in loose 
curls. Hair will also behave much better if you 
dry it slowly without a lot of heat. How often 
should you shampoo your hair? If you live in 
a town I would say once a week. 

Babies’ hair should be washed frequently—say 
two or three times a week—with green, soft soap. 
If there is any brown scale on the scalp, soften 
this with warm olive oil before you wash the 
head. Dry well with a rough towel. 

A TRICHOLOGIST 


Notes on Contributors 


BLAIR FRASER (page 497): Ottawa editor of 
Maclean’s Magazine and commentator for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


COLIN CLARK (page 503): Director of Institute 
for Research in Agricultural Economics, 
Oxford; Lecturer in Statistics, Cambridge 
University, 1931-37; author of The National 
Income, 1924-31, The Economics of 1960, etc. 


SEAN P. © RrorDAIN, D.Litt. (page 507): Pro- 
fessor of Archeology, University College, 
Dublin 


L. A. ABRAHAM, C.B.E. (page 509): Clerk of 
Private Bills, House of Commons since 1945; 
Examiner of Petitions for Private Bills and 
Taxing Officer, House of Commons, since 
1946 

IsIN COLQUHOUN (page 510): on editorial staff 
of News Chronicle 


ROSAMOND LEHMANN (page 513): novelist; 
author of The Ballad and the Source, Invita- 
tion to the Waltz, Dusty Answer, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,195. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


30s., 


Pastime. By Altair 


Book tokens, value 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, April 2 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1. Designer’s reconciliation (8). 
Pye Appendage shared by blood-hound with turkey 
ae 


She is sought after? said her husband to Mrs. 
© eeeby. “by glittering crowds and brilliant 
circles’ (15, two words). 

11. Arachnid sounds as if it gave strength to a host 
(10, hyphen). 

12. German car pole (4). 

14, The anthology river (5). 

15. A case of missiles (8). 

18. U.S. Army scrambled egg in British Army (8, 
two words). 

19. Epithet Mendelssohn gives to a vehicle and 
twice to its steeds (5). 

22. Kind of double silk thread (4). 

23. An apocryphal book lacks this (10). 

25. Twin servant in Shakespeare’s comedy suggests 
early air-port worker (15, three words). 

26. Voltaire held that a witty one proves nothing 


(6). 
27. Caslon’s Heavy Face, for instance (8, two 
words). 
DOWN 
1, But this article need not be despised in its home- 
land (6). 


2. With such a property you can safely lose the 
instruction book (15, hyphen). 

3. Where soldiers must use controlled missiles (10). 

4.‘The Sphinx and her Young’s 
Sophocles (6). 

6. 9s. in slang expression (4). 


7. Peer’s timely word for a sleuth (15, three words.) 
8. Ledger keeper in service (8, two words), 
9, ‘ —————s_ and ammunition and money too, 
the sinews of war’ (Beaumont & Fletcher) (7). 
13. View from telescope’s big end (10). 
16. Mr. Peggotty held that along the coast people 
die on these (8, two words). 
17. Chesterton’s favourite contrast (7). 
20. ‘ Dance a cachucha, fandango, ————_—’” (6), 
21. The name hardly suggests Shelley plain (6). 
24. Link for the oyen (4). 


Solution of No. 1,193 
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NOTES 
Across: %. CONFINE (rey.). 33. 
EASTER-LING, 


MAN-GONE-L. 44, 


Down: 2. W-IS-E. 13. Piles round a pier. 19. O-GEE! 
24U. G.O.M.-e. 34. G-O-UT = COLO-O-N. 

PAG dD le -Or US: J, X aor 
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F. G. Carter (Northam); 
Miss 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: 
2nd prize: J. Sutton (Manchester); 3rd prize: 
J. S. McBain (New Malden). 
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Study at Home 
fora DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London, University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled thousands of men and women to 
attain Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 
to C. D. PARKER. M.A., LL.D., Dept. FES85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


THE LaSTENER 


BIGGER PAPERS— 
more room for writers 


The recent_fall in the price of newsprint means larger 
issues and bigger chances for new writers. 


Now is the time to learn how to write and where to Sell 
—with an expanding market before you. 

The London School of Journalism, producer of thousands 
of successful writers all over the world, can shorten the 


road and help you add to your income by writing. The LSJ 
succeeds because everyone is coached individually and it is 
this fact that caused Truth to say “the LSJ claims less and 
achieves more.” 


The fees are low and preliminary advice is free, If you 
like you may send a MS. with your enquiry to: 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM . 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574 
“*There are LSJ students all over the world”? 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by E.M.I. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 


of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 


Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics, Civil! Service. 
E.M.I. INSTITUTES, associated with H.M.V., 
MARCONIPHONE, COLUMBIA, etc. 
POST NOW TO: E.M.I. INSTITUTES, 
Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4, 
Please send free book. 


NAME ........ 
ADDRESS... 
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Sapphire 


needles: 


for 78 r.p.m. record reproduction 


Accurately contouredand highly 
polished by master craftsmen, 
Decca sapphire needles... 


3% Ride smoothly at the correct 
depth in the record groove 


3% Reduce surface noise 

3% Improve reproduction 

yr Reduce record wear 

%* Eliminate frequent needle 
changing 

3% Have an unequalled playing life 


Choice of three types 
to suit all pick-ups 


= 


If your dealer cannot supply, send 6/9 direct to 
ws stating make and type of pick-up. 

THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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AS GOOD AS NEW 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS * 


All new Books available on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare Books on every subject 
Stock of over three million volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for British, American and 


Continental magazines: and we have a first-class 
Postal Library. 


Foyles Gramophone Record dept: for HMV, 
Columbia, Parlophone, Vogue, Decca, Esquire, 
Capitol, and all other labels. Large stock 
of long-playing records. 


We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * 
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Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


PN 
ma 


Don’t forget! 


; Send to us your old silverware— 
Cheaper than string— Teapots, Spoons, Forks, Entree Dishes, 
stronger than rope. « etc. No matter what condition they 


FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE are in, we will return them to you 


“As good as new.”’ We electro-plate, 
Insulated, waterproof. Suitable for pack- stainless chrome plate and repair at 
ing, fencing, horticulture, aerials, ete. 


small cost, 
55/. per mile Min. ofuantity 20/- Free price list gladly sent on request. 
coil 
carriage Soa 


we ALLEN & CO {355 


rs De L., VICTORIA WORKS 
Immediate delivery. Send for free sample, 
Dept. 50, clo STREETS, VICTORIA STREET, SHEFFIELD 3 


110, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 Only Old Sheffield Craftsmen Employed 


MARCH 26 1953 
London University 
Examinations 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares 
students by post for the General 
Certificate of Education (Ord. and 
Adv.), Intermediate and Final exams. 
for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL. B., 
B.D., B. Mus.; ; Diplomas in Social 
Studies, Public Administration, etc. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Moderate 
fees; instalments if desired. 


* PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY — 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


New 
SHORT STORY 


WRITERS 
Wanted 


The scope for the short story writer is wide 
and varied. All types of stories are wanted, 
and editors are constantly on the look-out 
for promising new writers. 


Learn the essential technique by post—the 
Regent way. In a fascinating course you are 
shown how to get plots, how to construct, 
how to write dialogue, how to prepare MSS, 
and HOW TO SELL THEM for the best prices: 

Write today for a free copy of ‘“‘How 
to Succeed as a Writer,"’-an informative 
prospectus. There is no obligation.—The 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. LJ/26), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. 
SES 


Even ¢f you're a “fly” fisherman 


this mark is for your 
protection 


To guard purchasers against imitations, 
Harris Tweed is legally protected... . 
Protected by this symbol which may be 
stamped only on tweed made from virgin 
Scottish wool, handwoven by the crofters 
in the Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 
Fishermen and all lovers of the open air 
know that there is no fabric like sturdy 
Harris Tweed for outdoor pursuits, 


Look for the mark on the cloth 
Look for the label on the garment 
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Issued by 

THE HARRIS 

eA MA nage CID) a, = TWEED 
NO919214. NZ eae ASSOCIATION 
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THE CLOTH 
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